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relationship with primates 
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Petition denounces 
Dershowitz for MSE 


By WILL ANDERSON 
News & Features Editor 


Several student 
groups have been circu- 
lating an online petition 
protesting the inclusion 
of controversial lawyer, 
constitutional expert and 
Harvard Law professor 
Alan Dershowitz as a 
speaker in the Milton S. 
Eisenhower (MSE) Sym- 


posium. He is scheduled answered questions 
to speak about Der- 
Nov. 10 showitz 
in Shriver and the 
Hall. “As a University, petition in 
Tetheee an email to 
petition’s Wwe cannot The News- 
sponsors Letter. 
are the support ~ “We in- 
Hopkins person who vited Alan | 
Feminists, Ko eit Dershow- 
the Sexual has trivialized itz to come | 
5 ssault sexyal-assault.” to _the 
esource Hopkins 
pes fed — PETITION TEXT, Campus 
aed a ae. 
the Di- the dia- 
verse Sex- logue on 
uality and Gender Alli- the Middle East and civil 


ance (DSAG ate 


Voice for 


Hepes Feminists 
spearheaded the petition. 

In the letter, the groups 
cite Dershowitz’s alleged 
trivialization” of sexual 
assault, his past defense 
in court of a convicted 
child molester, plagiarism 
of his book and making 
ad hominem attacks on 
those who have criticized 
him in the past. 


Dershowitz is best 
known for his success as 
a criminal defense law- 
yer who worked on the 
OJ. Simpson murder case 
and won 13 out of the 15 
murder and attempted 
murder cases he _ has 
worked on. 

The Chairs of MSE, 
Nicole Michelson, Ariel 
Zahler, Jeremey Fraenkel 
and Nadeem Bandealy, 


liberties, as an acclaimed 


School 


law,” they wrote. 

The authors of the pe- 
tition cite many examples 
of his alleged trivializa- 
tion of sexual 
These include attacking 
his detractors on social 
media in an effort to dis- 
credit them, 
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and prominent / 
scholar on constitutional 


assault. | 


employing | 


johns hopkins 
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By ELIZABETH LIU 
Senior Staff Writer 


weekend, 
300 under- 
and graduate 
from around 
gathe ered in 


This past 
more than 
graduate 
students 


the world 


participate in the Univer- 
sity’s first-ever student- 
run medical hackathon, 
MedHacks. 

A hackathon is a 
multi-day event in which 
people, usually software | 
engineers and program- | 
mers, come together to 
learn about and come up | 
with creative solutions to 


different problems. Med- | 


Family leave policies found unclear 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
News & Features Editor 


Since Hopkins currently 
does not have a clear fam- 
ily leave policy for postdoc- 
toral fellows and graduate 
students, many are strug- 
gling to find a way to bal- 
ance work and family after 
having a child. The issue 
of family leave has gained 
momentum around the 
country, and internally, the 
Hopkins administration 
is trying to accommodate 
students. 

Graduate students and 
postdoctoral fellows are 
not Hopkins employees 
in the traditional sense 
because they are often not 
paid by the University di- 
rectly, but rather by exter- 


nal funding sources. 

As a result, they are 
not automatically granted 
certain benefits, including 
maternity leave. 

“If a student is being 
paid through a grant that 
their advisor or principal 
investigator has from the 
National Science Founda- 
tion, then they’re required 
to be granted maternity 
leave,” sociology graduate 
student Allison Young said. 

However, if they are 
not paid through federal 
grants, Young explained, 
then the policies can vary 
in each case because there 
are no University-wide 
guidelines. 

The only option for 
students not given ma- 
ternity leave is to take an 


re aud se 


unpaid leave of absence, 


during which they do not | 


retain University health 
insurance. 

“We can’t actually do 
a formal leave of absence 
so that they can maintain 
Pay,” 
gh, director for Graduate 


Academic Affairs in the | 
Whiting School of Engi- | 


neering, said. 

For full-time students, 
University stipends and 
outside grants are the main 
source of income, and there 
is a restriction on the hours 
per week a student can 
work outside Hopkins. 

Graduate student and 
mother Elizabeth Talbert 
commented on the strug- 
gle for graduate students 
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"tastes. 
| es include the Charles 
| Street Market (CharMar), 


Christine Kavana- | 


Hacks was _ conceived 
by several Hopkins un- 
dergraduates, including 


juniors Ron Boger and 
Kush Gupta, who were 
inspired by the MIT med- 
ical hackathon. 

Unlike traditional 
hackathons, such as the 
HopHacks, 
MedHacks focuses ex- 
clusively on healthcare 
issues to give interested 
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Writer and Baltimore native D. Watkins spoke about his writing and how it has been shaped by recent events in the city. See Page A6. 


students opportunities 
to meet experts and com- 
panies at the forefront 
of medical technology. It 
brings together students 
who have similar goals of 
improving healthcare. 
“This basically started 
up when Ron had first 
heard about MIT’s medical 
hackathon, which is one of 
the very few well-estab- 


lished medical hackathons 


First MedHacks catalyzes student innovation 


out there,” Gupta said. 
“When Ron came 
across MIT’s model, we 
realized Hopkins should 
also have a medical hack- 
athon too, we 
have well 
as access to some of the 
best medical research- 
ers in the world over at 
the Hospital. We also felt 
that the community here 
See HACKS, pace B7 


because 
engineers as 


Grocery shopping on a college budget 


| By JACQUI NEBER 
News & Features Editor 


Students have the op- 


| tion to shop at a variety 


of grocery stores to best 
fit their budgets and 
Popular choic- 


Eddie’s Market and the 
Giant grocery _ store. 
However, the pricing 


and quality of the three 
stores are not equal. 


CharMar is the Uni- 
versity’s own market and 
eatery. Students can use 
their Dining Dollars to 
purchase produce and 
shelved foods, as well as 
eat from the Crépe Stu- 
dio, a sandwich station, 
a Bamboo Café sushi 
station and a Meals in a 
Minute station. Because 
it is located so close to 
campus, students often 
cite CharMar as the con- 
venient choice. 


COURTESY OF SOFYA FREYMAN 


The price of produce such as strawberries is higher at Eddie’s Market. 


Giant is located min-- 
utes away from Home-. 
wood at 601 £. 33rd St. 
Out of the three options, it 
is the largest and the only 
chain grocery store. It of- 
fers a wide variety of food 
and personal goods. 

Eddie’s Market on St. 
Paul Street is a closer al- 
ternative to Giant, small- 
er and more similar to a 
Trader Joe’s than a chain 
grocery store. Eddie’s of-: 
fers several artisanal and: 
organic options. 

The prices of 15 com-: 
mon student purchases, 
such as Nutella, Colgate- 
toothpaste and a carton of 
strawberries, were com- 
pared among the three’ 
stores. Giant was consis-. 
tently the cheapest op-. 
tion. Eddie’s and CharMar 
carried similarly priced 
items, but CharMar is of- 
ten seen as the most ex- 
pensive place to shop. 

Director of Dining 
Programs Bill Connor ex- 
plained the University’s 

See GROCERY, pace A4 
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By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
News & Features Editor 


Hillary Clinton is one 
of the most well known 
presidential candidates, 
but Hopkins political ac- 
tivists are unsure of how 
she will fare in a field of 
rising political stars. Clin- 
ton has fallen in recent 
polls due to the rise of 
Sen. Bernie Sanders (I-VT) 
and negative publicity 
surrounding her use of a 
private email server when 
she was Secretary of State. 

Junior Dana Ettinger, 
a member of the Hopkins 
chapter of the Libertarian 
group Young Americans 
for Liberty, believes Clin- 
ton is not running an ef- 
fective campaign. 

“In terms of politics I 
think she’s blowing it,” 
Ettinger said. “It kind of 
goes back to the classic 
Clinton arrogance in a lot 
of ways. It happened in 


2008. She set herself up as 


and Tit blew up, and it’s 
happening again.” 

College Republicans 
President Nitin Nainani 
agreed. 

“Her campaign has 
seemed to be a virtual 
repeat thus far of the 
2008 playbook. It seems 
like they haven't neces- 
sarily learned from their 
mistakes,” Nainani said. 
“She doesn’t seem to have 
a set narrative that she’s 
pushing. There’s just a 
lot of different messages. 
It seems like a strategy 
where you throw some- 
thing at the wall and hope 
something sticks. I think 
she’s been very under- 
whelming so far.” 

Ettinger does not 
view Clinton as the 
clear frontrunner in the 
Democratic primary and 
thinks she is not taking 
Bernie Sanders’s candi- 
dacy seriously enough. 

“She isn’t being aggres- 
sive enough. She’s still 
treating it like she’s got this 
thing locked up... and it 
seems lazy and apathetic,” 
Ettinger said. “She does not 
seem like she wants it. She 
seems like she assumes 
that she just deserves it, 
and that is a problem with 
voters, and it’s a problem 
with her message.” 

- Sophomore — Meena 
Chatrathi, College Demo- 
nee secretary, cdi 


that Clinton is not show- 
ing enough enthusiasm. 

“During some of her 
rallies she didn’t seem so 
Passionate about women’s 
rights, which is shocking 
because she is a woman,” 
Chatrathi said. “Hope- 
fully if she gets nominated, 
she’ll be more passionate 
because if you look at some 
of her speeches, she’s look- 
ing at her paper when talk- 
ing about women’s rights.” 

Ettinger thinks Clin- 
ton is also being bogged 
down by scandals, nota- 
bly her handling of the 
2012 attack on the Ameri- 
can embassy in Benghazi 
and her alleged misuse of 
a private server while Sec- 
retary of State. Ettinger 
thinks Clinton may actu- 
ally be unintentionally 
helping Sanders’s cam- 
paign. 

“On his own he would 
probably have had a surge 
and then sort of quieted 
down,” Ettinger said. “Be- 


are defecting from the 
Clinton campaign to the 
Sanders campaign be- 
cause they think she won't 
win and they want some- 
one who could actually go 
up against someone in the 
general election.” 

Chatrathi, though a 
Sanders supporter, thinks 
Clinton is a more viable 
democratic candidate for 
the general election. 

“She's liberal enough to 
be a democrat but she has 
some conservative views 
that'll keep her kind of 
centered,” Chatrathi said. 

Nainani thinks Clin- 
ton’s flip-flopping on is- 
sues may hurt her. 

“You don’t really know 
what you're getting with 
Hillary Clinton,” Nainani 
said. “She’s made a lot of 
this campaign essentially 
running against what she 
once supported in the 
past, which all the Sand- 
ers supporters have used 
as fodder for saying that 
she’s not authentic.” 

Nainani thinks Joe 
Biden, if he chooses to 
enter the race, could be a 
more serious threat to the 
Clinton campaign than 
Sanders. 

“1 think there are plenty 
of voters in the democratic 
party who would jump to 
another option if provid- 
ed, which is why I think a 
lot of Ee peopie [are] waiting 
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Hillary Clinton is falling in the polls because of an email scandal and the political rise of Bernie Sanders. 


to see if Biden gets in or 
not,” Nainani said. “I think 
right now there are plenty 
of people with her just 
because they don’t think 
Bernie Sanders is a cred- 
ible candidate for the gen- 
eral election. They think he 
might be too far left.” 

October is a “critical” 
month for Clinton, ac- 
cording to Nainani, with 
the first democratic de- 
bate on Tuesday as well 
as her upcoming hearing 
before the congressional 
Benghazi committee. 

Ettinger believes Clin- 
ton’s political experience 
could help her in the up- 
coming democratic debate 
but will not be enough to 
guarantee a good perfor- 
mance. 

“Based on the way she’s 
been handling this cam- 
paign, she’s probably not 
going to be as aggressive 
in preparing for the debate 
as she should be because 


5 as eo 
~as he can/ ” Fttinger said. 


“He [has] so far been fairly 
issues-based... and I think 
he’s going to be focusing 
on that. And I think she’s 
probably going to be trying 
to do more politics as usu- 
al, and I don’t know that it’s 
going to help her.” 

Ettinger and Nainani 
agree that Clinton’s gen- 
der will help her gain sup- 
porters. 

“It pains me to say 
that there are people 
who will vote for her just 
because she’d be the first 
female president,” Et- 
tinger said. “I hate when 
people vote because of 
that. It should [matter] 
who’s the best candidate, 
not who’s going to break 
the glass ceiling first.” 

However Ettinger be- 
lieves Clinton would be 
a capable leader if elected 
president. 

“You would . have 
someone competent in the 
White House — maybe 
not someone as enthusias- 
tic, maybe not someone as 


exciting — but the coun- 


try wouldn’t go down in 
flames, which is generally 
the goal,” Ettinger said. 

Nainani thinks Clin- 
ton’s status as a female 
candidate will not be 
enough to send her to the 
White House. 

“| definitely think peo- 
ple want to see a female 
president,” Nainani said. 
“We all want to definitely 
see America’s leaders re- 
flect the electorate. But I 
do think that’s one of the 
last appeals of her candi- 
dacy.” 

Chatrathi also believes 
Clinton’s gender is an as- 
set to her campaign. 

“She's obviously the 
face of women’s rights in 


the new feminist move-_ 
‘ment, and I think she’ll 


get a lot of support for 
that,” Chatrathi said. 
However she noted 
that Clinton’s gender 
could also be a hindrance 
because of sexist voters. 
Nainani and Ettinger 


think Clinton’s name rec- 
ognition is a factor in her | 
high poll numbers. 
“Everybody in the | 
country knows who Clin- 
ton is... 
of name recognition you 
only get on the other 


side with Donald Trump | 
and Jeb Bush, and that | 
Et- | | 


is a huge advantage,” 
tinger said. 
However Clinton’s 


name could also hurt her, | 


according to Ettinger. 
“People just don’t trust 
the Clintons,” Ettinger 
said. “They're always in 
damage control mode.” 
Ettinger thinks 


Clinton with her husband, 


ton, is particularly prob- 
lematic. 

“The _ right-of-center 
people will be like ‘We 
don’t want another Clin- 
ton. We don’t want more 


of the secrecy and the lies | 


and the cover-ups,” Et- 
tinger said. 


Chatrathi also finds the | 


association concerning. 
“Another impediment 
to her whole women’s 
rights thing for me per- 
sonally is the fact that she 


stayed with Bill Clinton | 


even after him being un- 


faithful to her. It gives off | 


the vibe that she’s depen- 
dent on him,” Chatrathi 
said. 

However Chatrathi be- 
lieves Clinton has made 


sure to not let that deci- | 


sion define her. 

“T think she’s moved 
past her past,” Chatrathi 
said. 

Ettinger also believes 
Clinton is not accessible 
or relatable to the Ameri- 


[Sanders] will absolutely b be canp 
cause she keeps screwing “pre essively 
up, more and more p 


likability is a bis G deal in 
this country, and she just 
doesn’t have it,” Ettinger 
said. 

However Ettinger be- 
lieves Clinton’s guest ap- 
pearance on the influential 
TV show Saturday Night 
Live this past week could 
help her campaign. Clin- 
ton played a bartender ina 
sketch opposite Kate McK- 
innon, who impersonated 
Clinton. The sketch has 
more than one million 
views on: YouTube. 

“T heard that it was a 
funny sketch and that it 
was pointed, and it was 
well done. So that could 
help her a lot. That’s 
going to give her a big 
boost,” Ettinger said. 
“Tina Fey doing Sarah 
Palin was straight up 
how I got into politics in 
eighth grade so [the me- 
dia] can have an impact 
when it’s done right.” 

Nainani believes Clin- 
ton’s attempts to be relat- 
able could backfire. 

“IT don’t _ necessarily 
think that’s who she is. I 
don’t think she should nec- 
essarily try that if that’s not 
something that she’s a hun- 
dred percent comfortable 
with,” Nainani said. 

He is unsure how much 
of a threat Clinton would 
be to the Republican nom- 
inee if she becomes the 
Democratic nominee. 

“By all accounts, this 
looks like it’ll be a fairly 


even election,” Nainani 
said. 
Nainani ~ believes 


Biden would pose a more 
serious threat to the Re- 
publican Party if he were 
to be the democratic 
nominee. 

“He's essentially the 
opposite [of] Hillary in 
that he’s very likable, 
very down-to-earth hon- 
est person,” Nainani said. 
“I don’t think people 
get that impression with 
Hillary at all. I think she 
has a tendency to come 
off as tone-deaf.” 
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SGA talked about condom distribution and school spirit on Tuesday Oct. 6; 


By ABBY SHEGELMAN 


Student Gov- 
Organization 


The 
ernment 


| (SGA) discussed school 


spirit at athletic events, 
condom distribution and 
the use of Ublend instead 
of CollegiateLink at its 
meeting Tuesday, Oct. 6 


| in Charles Commons. 


SGA passed a motion 


| to adopt Ublend, a web- 


site all student organiza- 
tions could use to advertise 
their events and meetings. 
The current system is Col- 
legiateLink, which is not 
widely used by students or 
student organizations. 
“Everybody wants to 
see more on-campus activ- 


| ity, whether it’s an enor- 


mous crowd at a sporting 
event, a theater filled with 
students or a club event 
that had too many people 
there than they can han- 
dle,” Junior Class Senator 
Andrew Phipps said. 
According to Phipps, 
Ublend will help increase 
student engagement on 


not tesa events yes 


cause they aaitin't know 


method of distribution it 
should use. Dispensers 
are currently placed in all 
the Brody Learning Com- 
mons bathrooms and as of 
now Brody cannot accom- 
modate further drilling 
of dispensers into walls. 
SGA members also voiced 
concerns that contain- 
ers filled with condoms 
would be emptied rapidly 
and therefore would not 
be accessible to much of 
the student body. 

“This is an initiative 
to support safe sex, and, 
with such an inevitable 
thing happening in col- 
lege, we want students to 
be safe,” Phipps said. 

SGA Executive Presi- 
dent Jason Plush and 
SGA Executive Secretary 
John Stanton discussed 
their meeting with the 
athletic department re- 
garding theme days at 
sports events. The first 
theme day, a white-out, 
is scheduled for this Sat- 
urday, Oct. 10 on Home- 
wood field to cheer on the 
men’s and women’s soccer 
teams: aiteriares are ex- 

is also planning 
a Hallowe reen school spirit 
event and a blue-out on 


about them. Nov. 7, the 
Wepre aed: ; day of the 
will help “Ublend is an final home 
to fix this football 
eS effort to make game Mths 
ing students huge strides season. SGA 
to view an hopes __ to 
event calen- toward a more give out free 
dar of what’s ° blue T-shirts 
happening active and fun at this event. 
at Hopkins,” campus.” Another 
Phipps said. idea __ pro- 
“Ublend is ANDREW PHIPPS, posed * for 
an effort to increased 
make huge JUNIOR CLASS partici- 
strides to- SENATOR pation in 
wards a sports’ is 


more active 
and more fun campus. We 
have an amazing school, 

incredible students and 
passionate organizations. 
It’s time we prove it with 
our student involvement.” 

According to Junior 
Class Senator Michael 
Korn, a new student could 
easily miss clubs at the 
Student Involvement Fair 
(SIF). Ublend would be 
one place where all events 
could be centered and ac- 
cessible to all students. 

Some SGA members ad- 
vocated for the use of both 
Ublend and CollegiateLink 
to keep options open for 
students. Others argued 
that since Ublend is a new 
system and backed by the 
SGA, it would take off 
more quickly. 

SGA also discussed 
details of its condom dis- 
tribution initiative, includ- 
ing how condoms should 
be bought. One proposed 
source was the Keith Har- 
ing Foundation, a non- 
profit that supports AIDS 
research, education and 
care. Some members sug- 


gested donating outright 
to the foundation rather 
than indirectly through 
purchasing condoms. 
Senators deliberated on 
this topic extensively and 
also argued the merits of 
quality and quantity of the 
condoms. . 

SGA also debated what 


‘ 


with Uses ge 


the creation 
of a women’s soccer Face- 
book page to promote 
the games. 

The Junior Class Coun- 
cilis also planning to delib- 
erate on whether or not to 
have a Blue Jay pride week. 

Junior Class Senator. 
Liam Haviv brought up 
the issue of SGA general 
body meetings falling 
on religious holidays. As 
Hopkins follows a Chris- 
tian school calendar, it 
doesn’t account for the 
other religious holidays 
such as those of Islam 
and Judaism. Most sena- 
tors agreed that missing 
an SGA meeting for a re- 
ligious obligation should 
not count as an absence. 

“Just because every- 
one’s not here doesn’t mean 
we can't be productive,” 
Phipps said. 

A backup weekly meet- 
ing date was proposed as 
an option. 

Plush also talked 
about his first | meeting 
with Director of Dining 
Programs Bill Connor to 
discuss a few Sophomore 
Class Council initiatives, 
including making 
provements to Nolan’s 
33rd, Charles Street Mar- 
ket and The Market at Le- 
vering. Plush said he will 

continue to have a 
meetings with | Connor 
to consistently follow 


2, 
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Profs. put music in #BlackLivesMatter context 


By KELSEY KO 
For The News-Letter 


Professor and jazz art- 
ist Ralph Peterson, Jr. of 
Berklee College of Music 
and Hopkins Associate 
Professor Lester Spence 
discussed the historic link 
between black music and 
social movements in the 
context of the current na- 
tional movement #Black- 
LivesMatter in Levering’s 
Great Hall on Friday. 

Spence, a professor of 
political science and Afri- 
cana studies, grew up lis- 
tening to black musicians 
such as Miles Davis and 
John Coltrane. He said it 
helped him connect with 
the black culture of his 
parents’ and grandpar- 
ents’ generations. 

“Having jazz in the 
house connected me to a 
tradition that wasn’t just 
my father’s tradition but 
my grandfather's. So what 
listening to jazz in par- 
ticular did for me growing 


it gave me almost a direct 
connection to the ‘50s, ‘40s 
and the ‘30s. It usually 
takes a kid a while to re- 
alize that stuff happened 
before him or her, but lis- 
tening to jazz not only ex- 
posed me to a certain type 
of art and gave me a certain 
type of ear, it connected me 
to a tradition — to a tradi- 
tion of black life that wasn’t 
just about suffering and 
pain and dysfunction,” 
Spence said. 

He believes that music 
is especially connected to 
political and social issues 
in the black community. 

“In Stare in Darkness, 
‘my first book, what I’m 
really interested in doing 


“70s kid, was, that 


is studying how the rela- 
tionship between political 
context and popular cul- 
ture — in this case, rap 
and hip hop — mirrors 
political context. We're in 
a new context even com- 
pared to when I wrote that 
book, where the phrase 
‘Black Lives Matter’ is ar- 
guably the most important 
phrase in mini-segments 
of American communi- 
ties... definitely [in] places 
like Hopkins and Balti- 
more given Freddie Gray’s 
[death],” Spence said. 
Hollis Robbins, chair 
of the humanities de- 
partment at the Peabody 
Institute and director for 
the Center for Africana 
Studies at Hopkins, spe- 
cifically organized Fri- 
day’s event in light of the 
Freddie Gray protests. 
“So many Krieger 
School students and Pea- 
body students were in- 
volved in the protesting 
of Freddie Gray and were 
involved in the marches 


Pack APH AngaMlay, ms wait Spence also di S 
wanted to put together the power of music 


an event that allowed stu- 
dents and faculty to dis- 
cuss the role of music in 
#BlackLivesMatter. When 
we got Ralph Peterson to 
come as the 2015 Artist- 
in-Residence for Africana 
studies, I thought he’d be 
the perfect person to dis- 
cuss the role of music in 
protests,” Robbins said. 
Peterson mentioned 
how music has been related 
to racial issues in the past. 
“The avant-garde peri- 
od was a musical expres- 
sion of the explosiveness 
that was happening when 
Newark was on fire. A lot 
of the colleges that sprang 
up in the wake of the ‘60s 
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Students listened to Ralph Peterson, Jr. and Lester Spence speak about music and the black experience in the Great Hall at Levering. 


riots were built because 
some folks decided that 
if we don’t educate these 
people, they're going to 
start burning down the 
suburbs,” Peterson said. 

Throughout the discus- 
sion, Spence and Peterson 
debated the relationship 
between social movements 
and the political pieces of 
music that spring forth 
from the injustice within 
the black community. 

“T would actually argue 
that the social movement 
comes first and then some- 
time after that there’s a lag 
effect, and then the music 
picks up,” Spence said. 

Peterson agreed that 
music follows social 
movements. 

“The injustice comes 
first. The movement is an 
answer to the injustice, 
and the song becomes a 
way for masses of people 
to express the same idea 
simultaneously. That’s 
the power of the song,” 
Peterson said. 


in- 
fluence social movements. 

“Music is so much 
quicker than politics. Mu- 
sic combines a lot of dense 
information in a little pack- 
age that will have kids ut- 
tering it, not knowing what 
they're saying. It’s a two- 
fold danger. One is primar- 
ily music, where there's 
something in there that’s 
going to catch and move 
in ways that government 
or folks can’t control. The 
second way is through an 
artist making a statement, 
and then that artist has a 
weight because he or she 
ends up creating things 
that can’t be controlled,” 
Spence said. 


wag, 


Peterson stressed the 
importance of 
against injustice. 

“The view of us as 
a community can't be 
shaped by those who im- 
pose their thinking on us. 
We have to push back and 
say what we think mat- 
ters. Getting pulled over 
because your taillight was 
out should not be a death 
sentence. Selling  ciga- 
rettes on the street should 
not cost you your life. 
And what does a commu- 
nity do with that energy if 
there’s no outlet for it?” 

During the question 
and answer portion of the 
discussion, Peterson and 
Spence discussed what 
makes a free African- 
American artist such as 
Kendrick Lamar or Kanye 
West powerful and even 
viewed as “dangerous” in 
America. 

“A free artist can’t be 
controlled. If you can’t 


fighting | 


By SABRINA CHEN 
| For The News-Letter 


The Refugee Action 
Project (RAP), a Hopkins 
student organization that 
| mentors children who 
| have recently immigrated 
| to Baltimore, is renewing 
| its efforts this year in light 
| of the growing refugee 
| crisis. 

Senior Lauren Abra- 
hams, RAP co-president, 
said the purpose of the 
program is to ease stu- 
dents’ transitions from 
their previous homes to 
their new home in Balti- 
more. She mentioned one 
student in particular who 
she was able to help. 

Nine months ago a 
young girl moved with 
her family from Iraq and 
didn’t speak a single word 
of English. According to 
Abrahams, she was shy, 
reserved and always sat by 


| herself. But under Abra- 


hams’ mentorship, by the 
end of the year, she spoke 


A38 


Council supports 
Baltimore refugees 


els, having one teacher in 
front of the classroom is 
ineffective. Volunteering 
is a way for Hopkins kids 
to really make a differ- 
ence,” she said. 

Abrahams described 
working with the stu- 
dents as a rewarding ex- 
perience. 

“You get to see this in- 
credible transformation 
over the course of one 
year,” she said. ; 

RAP Vice President 
and Outreach Chair 
Naomi Bouchard, a se- 
nior, echoed Abrahams’ 
sentiments. Bouchard 
found the school year 
volunteer program so 
gratifying that she ap- 
plied for an internship at 
the IRC during the sum- 
mer. 

“Tt was really awesome 
to work with the kids in 
the school environment 
and have that one on one 
connection and then lat- 
er that summer actually 
meet the families and go 


control an artist, you can’t | 


make him say what you 


t him to say in order 


) 
want to buy. But free- 
dom ain't free — freedom 
costs. One of the costs of 
freedom is _ short-term 
popularity,” Spence said. 

For Peterson and Spen- 
ce, black music’s ability to 
deliver important politi- 
cal and social messages is 
irrefutable. 

“Rap does an excel- 
lent job at reproducing 
the dominant tendency 
in black life. So when that 
dominant tendency is po- 
litically problematic, rap is 
going to give to that. When 
that dominant tendency is 
ripe with political possibil- 


ity, rap is going to give you 


that,” Spence said. 


JSA hosts events during Jewish holidays 


By SHERRY SIMKOVIC 
‘For The News-Letter 


Several major Jewish 
holidays occur every fall, 
including Rosh Hasha- 
‘nah, Yom Kippur and 
‘Sukkot. To commemorate 
‘these holidays, the Jewish 
Student Association (JSA) 
thas hosted several differ- 
‘ent events. 

For Rosh Hashanah, 
the beginning of the New 
Year on the Hebrew calen- 
dar, JSA hosted a Jewish 
New Year's Party at Mex 
Baltimore. The profits 
from ticket sales were do- 
nated to a charity called 
Gift of Life, a bone mar- 
‘row foundation. 
Following Rosh Ha- 
‘shanah and Yom Kippur 
‘is the holiday of Sukkot, 
which is generally a time 
‘of celebration. Part of the 
‘celebrations include the 
“sukkah,” a hut that Jews 
build every year to com- 
‘memorate the ways that 
the ancient people of Israel 
lived in the desert after 
‘their exodus from Egypt 
Sukkot is one of the three 


ray, 


pilgrimage holidays dur- 
ing which Jews living in 
Israel would travel to Je- 
rusalem to visit the Holy 
Temple and to offer sacri- 
fices as a way of proclaim- 
ing their devotion to God. 

It is traditional to eat 
meals in the sukkah, and 
some people even sleep 
in it. One of the most 
defining features of Suk- 
kot is the ceremonial lu- 
lav and etrog. The lulav 
consists of three species 
of plants that allude to 
human body parts such 
as the spine, mouth and 
eyes, while the etrog rep- 
resents the heart. It is tra- 
ditional to hold the Four 
Species, the lulav and the 
etrog, together and wave 
them in four directions as 
a commitment of service 
to God. 

JSA hosted a couple dif- 
ferent events for Sukkot, 
including Bagels in the 
Sukkah and Jewish House 
of Pancakes (JHOP), a 
play on IHOP. Students 

ot to choose from an as- 
sortment of toppings such 
as strawberries, bananas, 


% 


chocolate and peanut but- 
ter chips and added them 
to premade pancake mix. 

Freshman Ayelet 
Rosenberg commented 
on the event. 

“T think it’s a really 
cute idea and a nice way 
to take a quick break from 
work to be with everyone 
and unwind,” Rosenberg 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Before: the holiday even 
officially began, students 
were invited to help build 
the sukkah at Hopkins 
Hillel as well as the one in 


front of the FFC. Students — 


gathered on the morning 
before the holiday began 
and helped to put decora- 
tions such as lights and fall 
leaves. 

The final day of Suk- 
kot is called Simchat To- 
rah, during which Jews 
celebrate the completion 
of the reading of the five 
books of the Torah. Hop- 
kins Hillel hosted Haka- 
fot, which consisted of 
dancing with the Torah, 
singing and just a general 
celebration. 

* 


~ 


Sophomore Daphna 
Varadi commented on her 
experience celebrating the 
holidays at Hopkins. 

“T really miss my fam- 
ily and our traditions 


during this time of the 


year. Despite this, I have 
been able to join the Hop- 
kins Jewish community 
to form new traditions. 
There are multiple ser- 
vices offered throughout 
the holidays and meals 
with other students, 
and Hillel faculty are 
always nice. Being able 
to publicly celebrate and 
share these experiences 
with people on campus 
is comforting and fun. 
Not being home for the 
holidays is weird but I 
consider myself lucky to 
have the Hopkins Hillel 
community here to share 
these holidays with,” 
Varadi wrote in an e-mail 
to The News-Letter. 

JSA also hosted a pizza 
party and a Welcome Back 
BBQ as well as special Fri- 
day night dinners such as 
Young Alumni Shabbat 
and First Year Shabbat. 
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friends and every other 
aspect of assimilation,” 
Abrahams said. 

The main focus of the 
group is to provide stu- 
dents volunteers for the 
Refugee Youth Project, 
run by Baltimore Com- 
munity College and the 
International Rescue 
Committee (IRC). The 
project is a tutoring and 
mentorship program for 
refugees aged from four 
to 13 who recently reset- 
tled in Baltimore. 

The program is head- 
quartered at Moravia 
Park Elementary School. 
The refugee students are 
bussed in from a variety 
of elementary and middle 
schools. Abrahams said 
that there are about 35 
members of the club who 
work with students ev- 
ery week on Tuesday or 
Wednesday from 3 to 6:15 
p-m 


“Every volunteer has 
to go through a special 
ESL refugee mentoring 


training program before 


being able to work with 
the students. The volun- 
teer coordinator for the 
Refugee Youth Project 
comes to our campus and 
works with our volun- 


teers to prepare them for 
working with students, 
many of whom don't 
speak English,” Abraha- 
ms said. 

There are 65 refugee 
students in the program 
this year, but most of the 
time volunteers end up 
working with the same 
students on a weekly ba- 
sis. She explained the im- 
portance of the mentor- 
ship program. 

“The Refugee Youth 
Project is run by two peo- 
ple. But with 65 students, 
a small volunteer to stu- 
dent ratio is absolutely 
imperative to the success 
of the program. With ev- 
ery student speaking a 
different language and 
having different skill lev- 


of the summer she was 
able to forge relationships 
with students and fami- 
lies. 

“The families only 
know the area where they 
live, and it’s hard for them 
to explore the city. I decid- 
ed to bring them to Hop- 
kins and walk around the 
campus and go in all the 
buildings. It was fun for 
them to see it all because 
they hear about Hopkins 
but it’s just like this mys- 
terious entity to them,” 
Bouchard said. 

Bouchard also said that 
listening to the stories of 
the refugee families was 
a highlight of her intern- 
ship. 

“These people, they are 
so open, and a lot of them 
freely tell you their sto- 
ries and where they come 
from and the struggles 
they've undergone. It’s 
very humbling and in- 
spiring at the same time,” 
she said. 

Bouchard said that as 
RAP outreach chair she is 
excited to focus on making 
the Hopkins community 
aware of the ongoing refu- 
gee crisis and the refugee 
population in Baltimore. 

Abrahams hopes the 
club can be not only a 
mentorship program for 
refugee students but also 
an advocacy group for 
refugees in general. 

Both Bouchard and 
Abrahams said that they 
are hoping to have mem- 
bers of IRC come to Hop- 
kins to talk about their ex- 
periences. Through these 
events, they hope to make 
Hopkins students more 
aware of the situation. 

“People should come 
to our events and support 
us and use that as an op- 
portunity to learn more 
about the city they are in. 
It's so easy to stay in the 
Hopkins bubble, but this 
is a really great way to get 
engaged with the commu- 
nity,” Bouchard said. 
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GROCERY, From Al 
rationale behind CharMar 
prices and said Dining is 
conscious that pricing is 
important to students. 

“Hopkins Dining is 
aware that pricing is a sen- 
sitive issue for students 
when providing grocery 
items in a collegiate con- 
venience store like Charles 
Street Market. The ap- 
proach that we take is to 
offer a selection of products 
that students demand and 
to be competitively priced,” 
Connor wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “There 
are occasions where we 
are not able to be competi- 
tive due to constraints or 
pricing from suppliers and 
vendors. The Hopkins Din- 
ing Team works very hard 
to order from suppliers and 
vendors that provide the 
best pricing and savings 
that we can pass along to 
the students.” 


The table above compares the differences in price of common items bought at CharMar, Eddie's and Giant. 


Connor also described 
the process the Univer- 
sity uses to contextualize 
CharMar prices. 

“Every semester Hop- 
kins Dining completes 
a competitive shopping 
basket to compare our 
pricing to that of local es- 
tablishments in the neigh- 
borhood,” he wrote. “We 
often find we are close in 
pricing and in some plac- 
es lower. We will actively 
display this in Charles 
Street Market soon.” 

Prices’ were) -zener= 
ally more expensive at 
CharMar, where Oreos 
are sold for $6.99 as com- 
pared to $3.49 at Giant. 
Out of 13 comparable 
items, nine were most 
expensive at the market. 
However, Eddie’s sells 
eggs and _ strawberries 
at $3.49 and $5.99 re- 
spectively, representing 
a steep price jump over 
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similar CharMar items. 

Although — CharMar’s 
location is convenient, stu- 
dents like sophomore Car- 
olina Chu do not think that 
this justifies its high prices. 

“IT believe CharMar 
food is overpriced. I re- 
member Andy Kim post- 
ing a picture of pancake 
mix from CharMar that 
was more than double 
[the price of] what they 
sell at the generic grocery 
store,” Chu wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

Sophomore _ Victoria 
Gramuglia said that while 
she doesn’t shop for fresh 
groceries at CharMar, she 
thinks its meals, includ- 
ing crépes and flatbreads, 
are too expensive for ev- 
eryday consumption. 

“I don't really go to Ed- 
die’s or Giant so I wouldn't 
know how to compare, but 
from what I know at home, 
CharMar is expensive,” she 


LEAVE, From Al 
to take family leave at 
Hopkins. 

“The current lack of 
policy just makes me very 
concerned about the gen- 
eral culture surrounding 
family and academia, es- 
pecially for graduate stu- 
dents,” Talbert wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

Talbert said she has 
seen people try to hide the 
fact that they might have 
a child, or avoid bringing 
it up with an advisor to 
prevent accusations of not 
being devoted enough to 
one’s studies. 

“Tt creates unnecessary 
stress in a parent's life 
when they have to come 
back to work too soon 
after having a child, and 
pretend that everything 
is just the same as before,” 
Talbert wrote. 

Talbert did not consider 
maternity or family leave 
policies when choosing a 
graduate school but wish- 
es that she had. After she 
had her son, she worked 
with her advisors and the 
professors she taught for to 
determine the best course 
of action. They ended up 
pairing a month of leave 
witha TA job that could be 
completed from home. 

Although Talbert con- 
tinued her studies, she 
does believe that the poli- 
cies, or lack thereof, create 
an unwelcoming environ- 
ment for women pursuing 
advanced degrees. 

“1 don’t think the lack of 
maternity leave necessar- 
ily prohibits women from 
pursuing degrees, but it 
definitely sets a hostile 
tone about parenthood that 
women experience par- 
ticularly acutely,” Talbert 
wrote. “This tone could 
dissuade women from con- 
tinuing with their degrees 
or from pursuing them as 
ambitiously as they might 
if they had some support 


os 


for the first fragile months 
of parenthood.” 

Talbert also thinks the 
child care facility at Hop- 
kins is too expensive for 
any graduate student. 

Graduate student Alexi 
Russell served last year 
as the Work-Life Balance 
Chair for the Graduate 
Representative Organiza- 
tion, the graduate student 
government association. As 
chair she became involved 
with the issue of family 
leave. She learned that by 
the time graduate students 
at Homewood receive their 
degrees, one in four of them 
will have a child. At the 
School of Public Health, one 
in two people will have a 
child by the time their class 
receives its degrees. 

“We gained some mo- 
mentum and interest in the 
project of advocating to the 
administration for an offi- 
cial policy, but the position 
ended when the summer 
came,” Russell wrote in an 
e-mail to The News-Letter. 
“A new floating position 
has been created this year 
and hopefully the momen- 
tum will carry on.” 

Kavanagh and Renee 
Eastwood, director of Grad- 
uate Academic Affairs in 
the Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences, discussed the 
University’s current process 
of helping families. 

“We should specify too 
that graduate students and 
postdocs... are two differ- 
ent populations here and 
they have different benefits 
that are associated with 
their roles,” Eastwood said. 

Graduate students are 
not considered benefit-eli- 
gible employees, but post- 
doctoral fellows are. For 
postdoctoral fellows, this 
means they can be granted 
short term disability ben- 
efits, which they use for 
maternity leave. Although 
there are two distinct cate- 
gories, the Administration 


licy said to be insufficient 


has tried to have a consis- 
tent policy for the two. 

In addition to analyzing 
family leave policies at oth- 
er universities, the admin- 
istration also sought input 
from Hopkins graduate 
students and postdoctoral 
fellows. 

“To have the voices’ of 
the students and the post- 
docs is crucial to the kind 
of work that we do,” Kava- 


nagh said. “We formed a — 


Parental Concerns Work- 
ing Group.” 

There were three focus 
groups for people to dis- 
cuss what was needed and 
what had to be amended. 

“We were able to not 
only talk about what the 
needs are here on campus, 
but we are able to connect 
them as parents to each 
other,” Eastwood said. 

There is now a List- 
serv for parents on cam- 
pus to connect with each 
other for many purposes, 
including nanny — shar- 
ing. There is also now a 
website created that is 


still in the process of be- 


ing perfected, called Fam- 
ily Resources for Students 
and Postdoctoral Fellows, 
which Eastwood and Ka- 
vanagh recommend using. 

Kavanagh and East- 
wood also meet with dif- 
ferent faculty at the Uni- 


_ versity to help them best 


aid their students. 


“We're there to assist - 


advisors and departments 
and chairs, to walk them 
through the process and 
talk about what the pos- 
sibilities are for a leave,” 
Eastwood said. 

The two directors were 
excited to talk about the 
changes that are in the 
process of being made. 

“The fact that you had 
someone come and talk 


to you about it means that — 


it’s out there and that our 
messaging is working,” 
Eastwood said. 
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said. “I mostly get 
meals at CharMar. 
I haven't gotten 
too many grocer- 
ies — I kind of 
let my parents do 
that when they 
come.” 

While many 
students seem 
to think Char- 
Mar’s food is too 
expensive for its 
quality, | sopho- 
more Mia _ Ber- 
man said that a 
potential perk in 
the market’s of- 
ferings was that 


students’ Dining 
Dollars, | which 
saves her money. 

Senior Drew 
D’Avino ex- 
plained his typi- 
cal grocery shop- 
ping process in the context 
of CharMar prices. He 
lumps CharMar and Ed- 
die’s in the same price 
range, but does say that for 
an upperclassmen living in 
the neighborhood, Eddie’s 
is convenient because of its 
St. Paul Street location. 


“I haven’t been in 
CharMar since my soph- 
omore year,’ D/’Avino 


wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “It is hilari- 
ously expensive. Eddie’s 
is also expensive, but I 


end up there sometimes | 
because it’s on my way | 


home. Their meat prices 
are absurd, you'd think 


they raised the chickens | 


themselves. I go to Giant 
for actual grocery shop- 
ping and occasionally 
even go to Costco.” 


Sam Fossum contributed 
reporting. 
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Eddie's TASA talks diversity at 


paper lantern event 


By AMY TAN 
For The News-Letter 


Accompanied by Tai- 
wanese music, students 
joined the Hopkins Tai- 
wanese American Students 
Association (TASA) in 
Charles Commons Salon C 
on Thursday to design and 
paint unique paper lan- 
terns for their dorm rooms. 

Students mainly de- 
signed sky lanterns, which 
are small hot air balloons 


| made of paper that are pri- 


marily, but not exclusively, 
flown at the annual lantern 
festival in Pingxi, Taiwan. 
Festival attendees  tradi- 
tionally write their wishes 
on the lanterns, light them 
up and release them into 
the sky. TASA adapted this 
tradition for the event to 
allow Hopkins students to 
learn about and immerse 
themselves in Taiwanese 
culture in a fun way. 

Juniors Evelyn Ho and 
Brynda Tsai, co-presidents 
of TASA, spoke about the 
cultural significance of the 
sky lanterns and their de- 
sire to share them with the 
Hopkins community. 

“Our mission is to pro- 
mote Taiwanese cultural 
awareness, and the sky 
lanterns are a big part of 
it. When you go to Tai- 
wan, it’s a really fun thing 
to do with your friends, so 
we wanted to bring that 
here,” Tsai said. 

Ho and Tsai said that 
TASA’s goal in hosting 
events is to stimulate inter- 
est, discussion and under- 
standing of Taiwanese cul- 


ture, The craft’s practical 
use as dorm room decora- 
tions has shown that tradi- 
tional Taiwanese arts and 
crafts have the capacity to 
bring people together. 

Students responded 
positively to the event. 

“T was just looking for 
something to decorate my 
room with and put back 
Asian culture into my room. 
It’s pretty bland right now,” 
freshman Alex Doran, a 
member of Hopkins’ Japa- 
nese Student International, 
said. “It’s a nice stress re- 
ducing activity too.” 

Ho and Tsai expressed 
their satisfaction with the 
assorted turn-out. 

“We always try to 
be very inclusive. Our 
crowds usually do run 
in the Asian American 
and Pacific Islander com- 
munity, but we’re trying 
to diversify and trying 
to spread our culture to 
more than just what is 
considered our target de- 
mographic,” Ho said. 

Ho also outlined TA- 
SA‘s more general funda- 
mental goals and high- 
lighted planned future 
activities for executing 
those objectives. 

“Our mission is to try to 
spread Taiwanese culture 
and start discussions about 
the Taiwanese culture in 
general,” Ho said. “We're 
really trying to increase the 
level of discussion across 
campus to more than 
just the different types of 
food, the types of arts and 
crafts... trying to talk about 
our own identities.” 
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HelWell introduces Students challenge speaker’s conduct, ethics 


new HIV swab test 


JOHNS HOPK 


Student Health 
and 
Wellness Center 


COURTESY OF SOFYA FREYMAN 


HelWell has traditionally offered patients a blood test to screen for HIV. 


By ANNA WESCHE 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins AIDS Al- 
liance has begun an ini- 
tiative to bring oral swab 
HIV tests to the Student 
Health and Wellness 
Center (HelWell). Before, 
HelWell only offered 
blood tests. 

Co-Presidents of Hop- 
kins AIDS Alliance Cath- 
erine Gong and Vidushi 
Purohit started the initia- 
tive at the beginning of 
last semester. The group 
contacted Dr. Alain Joffe, 
the director of the Stu- 
dent Health and Wellness 
Center, about their con- 
cerns and their hope to 
introduce oral swab tests 
as an option along with 
the pre-existing blood 
test. Dr. Joffe responded 
enthusiastically, apply- 
ing for a grant. He ob- 
tained 50 free tests which 
are now being offered 
free-of-charge to Hop- 
kins students. 


_. Gong explained that 
oo “eR tant HIV tests at 
HelWell require a blood 
test, which is a much lon- 


ger and less appealing 


process. 
“We realized that 
people needed easier 


tests. We’ve found that 
many students can be 
put off by the idea of the 
needle prick, or they do 
not want to go through 
with a blood draw when 
they do not think that 
they have HIV,” Gong 
said. “Most people who 
have HIV don’t think 
they have HIV and don't 
want to go through the 
hassle.” 

The test is a simple 
oral swab along with a 20 
minute wait for results. 
The only drawback is the 
$11 cost. In comparison, 
the blood test is free, 
but takes much longer 
to process and involves 
what can be an uncom- 
fortable needle prick. 
Also, the results for the 


aes 


blood tests are not im- 
mediate since they need 
to be sent to an external 
lab for processing. 

Purohit emphasized 
the need for quicker tests, 
explaining that the long 
wait for blood test results 
could lead to quicker 
spread of disease. 

“Tt is very possible for 


you to go years without | 
showing any [HIV] symp- | 
toms, and the symptoms | 


are often flu-like so it is 
important for people who 


think they don’t have it | 


to be tested, especially in 
Baltimore where we have 
such a high prevalence of 
HIV,” Purohit said. “We 
want to lower any unease 
that a potential tester may 
have. We don’t want them 
to be scared off by a nee- 
dle prick.” 

Gong and Purohit hope 


to spread the word about | 


the 50 free available tests. 

“We need to spread the 
word around campus to 
get as many people tested 
as_we can. After the 50 


DERSHOWITZ, rrom Al 
private investigators to 
follow and discredit his 
and his clients’ accusers 
and negotiating a plea 


| deal for convicted child 


molester and _ financier 

Jeffrey Epstein that gave 

immunity to those, alleg- 
| edly including Dershow- 

itz, who could have been 
| implicated in the scandal 
| in the future. 


Dershowitz’s _ private 
| investigators allegedly 
| intimidated Epstein’s 


| victim and printed sec- 
tions of her MySpace page 
that were associated with 
marijuana to discredit her 
allegation. 
| Dershowitz also 
| accused of having sex 
with an underage girl 
who was held captive as 
a “sex slave” by Epstein in 
2001. He has continuously 
| denied the allegations. 
| “She is categorically ly- 
| ing and making the whole 
thing up,” Dershowitz 
| has said. 

Several members of Ep- 
stein’s staff testified that 
| Dershowitz was staying 
in Epstein’s house when 
Epstein was sexually as- 
| saulting underage girls. 
| MSE said that it was 
neither their nor the 
students’ role to judge 
whether Dershowitz is 
guilty or not. 

“The Symposium is 
certainly sensitive to al- 
legations of this nature 
and is deeply disturbed 
by any form of sexual 
assault. That being said, 
it is neither ours nor the 
protesters’ role to vali- 
date the truth or falsity 
| of these allegations; It is 
| the role of the adjudica- 

tor of the lawsuit and 
the United States justice 
| system...Judge Kenneth 


was 


tion in the book, and two 
studies concluded _ that 
parts of his book were lift- 
ed from Peters’, although 
a Harvard study did back 
Dershowitz. 

MSE denied the allega- 
tions that Dershowitz pla- 
giarized sections of The 
Case for Israel. 

“The sources corrobo- 
rating the accusation 
that Professor Dershow- 
itz plagiarized portions 
of The Case for Israel were 
Norman Finkelstein and 
Noam Chomsky, both 
of whom are outspoken 
critics of this New York 
Times Bestseller. The 
Symposium supports 
neither Dershowitz, nor 
Finkelstein, nor Chom- 
sky, but rather, seeks to 
inform the student body 
that these allegations 
against Dershowitz were 
made by two men with 
vested interests in dis- 
crediting Dershowitz,” 
they wrote. 

“Unfortunately, the 
circulating petition uses 
vague and strong lan- 
guage, such as ‘corrobo- 
rated by multiple inde- 
pendent parties, that 
leaves the reader with 
a sub- 


interesting person to look 
at because there are a lot 
of controversial figures 
that Hopkins has brought 
to the school, but there’s a 
difference between being 
controversial and being 
offensive,” Brown said. 
“His stance on Israel is 
something you could talk 
about, but in regards to 
victim blaming and rape, 
that’s an issue, especially 
with the issues that the 
school’s been having re- 
cently with sexual assault 

and sexual violence.” 
MSE, the other 
hand, disagreed, saying 
that considering multiple 
viewpoints is essential for 

free speech. 
“The core 
of the Johns 
University include di- 
versity and_ inclusion. 
We believe that Profes- 
sor Dershowitz offers a 
unique perspective on 
the Middle East and on 
civil liberties. In order to 
be holistically educated 
on any given topic, one 
should hear all sides of 
a debate, regardless of 
whether he/she agrees 
with the presented view- 
point,” they wrote. “We 
have made 


on 


values 
Hopkins 


stantially it Our mis- 
different sion this 
message. “Jn order to year to in- 
Ultimately, Ba clude indi- 
a thorough be holistically viduals in 
investiga- educated on any our lineup 
tion was ; whose 
conduct- given topic, one opinions 
ed by Dr. howld h: ll may not 
Derek Bok, S0u eara have been 
form er sides of a debate: “= aes 
President sented ad- 
of Harvard — MSE Co-Cuairs equately in 
University, the past. In 
and all al- the words 


legations 
were proven to be false. 
Since then, any charges of 


tests are gone, the Health | Mara struck the allega- , plagiarism have been.re- 


and Wellness Center will 
be deciding whether or not 
to buy more tests... based 
on the interest in this test,” 
Gong said. “Even though 
they won't be free, we feel 
that it is important to have 
this test be an option for 
students. We don’t want 
the only HIV test option on 
campus to take so long.” 

According to the na- 
tional AIDS site, more 
than 1.2 million people 
in the United States are 
living with HIV, and 
nearly 1 in 8 people are 
unaware of their condi- 
tion. In 2013, the Balti- 
more metropolitan area 
had the third highest 
estimated HIV diagnosis 
rate of any major metro- 
politan area in the U.S., 
as reported by the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control 
and Prevention (CDC). 

“We're not as invin- 
cible as we think we are,” 
Purohit said. 


Chesapeake Cuisine 


GERTR 


tions from the record 
| and Dershowitz has been 
proven innocent,” they 
wrote. “The language 
of the petition suggests 
otherwise, and that is ab- 
solutely false. Two other 
points are noteworthy: 
Dershowitz consistently 
denied the allegations 
and even declared his 
willingness to waive the 
statute of limitations, in- 
viting the accuser to file 
criminal charges against 
him, certain of his own 
innocence.” 

According to the peti- 
tion, Dershowitz plagia- 
rized large sections of 
The Case for Israel from a 
1984 book by Joan Peters, 
From Time Immemorial. The 
Case for Israel attempts to 
respond to common criti- 
cisms of Israel. Members 
of the international re- 
lations and free speech 
communities have criti- 
cized Dershowitz’s cita- 
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moved from Finkelstein’s 
book, Beyond Chutzpah.” 
The authors of the pe- 
tition stress that they are 
not restricting free speech 
on campus but instead 
think that academic in- 
tegrity and supporting 
victims of sexual assault 
should be the University’s 


top priority. 
“Although the Uni- 
versity supports free 


speech, and the premise 
of the MSE Symposium 
is to create dialogue over 
controversial issues, sex- 
ual assault and academic 
integrity are not issues 
that are open to debate 
of any kind,” the petition 
states. “As a University, 
we cannot support a per- 
son who has trivialized 
sexual assault and dem- 
onstrated a lack of aca- 
demic integrity.” 

President of the Black 
Student Union Matthew 
Brown, one of the peti- 
tion’s sponsors, explained 
why the BSU co-spon- 
sored the petition, citing 
Dershowitz’s past com- 
ments on sexual assault as 
a motivating factor. 

“Tt wasn’t just one 
comment, it was a his- 
tory of slut-shaming and 
victim blaming during 
police investigations of 
victims, as well as some 
allegations that he was 
involved in some sexual 
crimes,” Brown said. “Af- 
ter looking at that and 
seeing that it wasn’t a one 
time incident, but was 
a long-term pattern, we 
[the BSU] were concerned 
that we were going to 
bring someone like that 
to campus.” 

Brown does not think 
Dershowitz reflects the val- 
ues the University should 
represent and therefore 
does not reflect what stu- 


4] dents believe either. 


“I think it’s reflecting 
poorly. As a speaker, if we 
were not looking at that 
part, he would be a very 


of [former 
President] 
Gilman, ‘Our 


University 
Daniel 


simple aim is, to, make , ,terests. of .Israeli. Jews. 


scholars, strong, bright, 
useful, and true.” 

When asked if ban- 
ning Dershowitz from 
speaking on campus was 
a violation of free speech, 
MSE wrote, “Absolutely.” 

Brown said further ac- 
tion, including a boycott 
of MSE, could develop as 
the petition’s number of 
signatures increases. 

“There are a lot of peo- 
ple who find sexual vio- 
lence to be atrocious and 
comments about rape to 
be atrocious as well,” he 
said. “A lot of people are 
doing their own research 
now, they’re looking at 
the facts, and they're say- 
ing that this isn’t okay. 
If you search his a name 
and type in rape com- 
ments, sexual abuse com- 
ments, there are just a ton 
of links that come up.” 

For Brown, free 
speech is vital for a free 
and functioning  soci- 
ety and campus life, but 
speakers must be aware 
of the potential power of 
their words, especially 
when those who are sur- 
vivors of sexual assault 
are involved.in the dis- 
cussion. 

“I think there is a dif- 
ference between free 
speech and hateful free 
speech. We have survi- 
vors on campus. We have 
people who have strug- 
gled with sexual abuse. 
There have been rape vic- 
tims on this campus, and 
they are still here,” he 
said. “Knowing all that, 
bringing someone like 
this who is not going to 
empathize with [the vic- 
tims], who's going to say 
it’s their fault, who might 
even say something very 
hurtful to them is not 
right to the students... If 
[students] are concerned 
about this, then they have 
the right to express that 
concern and the Univer- 
sity has to do something 
about it.” i 


MSE also commented 
on the necessity of free 
speech on campus. 

“We encourage free 
speech. The students 
signing the petition are 
entitled to their opinions 
— we do ask, however, 
that in the effort of in- 
creasing awareness and 
broadening horizons that 
members of the student 
body conduct a thorough 
review of non-partisan, 
unbiased sources that 
lack ulterior motives for 
discrediting | Dershow- 
itz,” they wrote. 

MSE said that a re- 
spectful alternate protest 
or dialogue during the 
event would be appro- 
priate. 

“MSE welcomes those 
who choose to engage 
with the event, whether 
that be in support of, in 
protest of, or somewhere 
in between. Free and open 
dialogue is at the core of 
the Symposium’s values,” 
they wrote. 

Senior Ben Schwartz, 
the president of J Street 
U, the student branch of 
J Street, which advocates 
for a two-state solution to 
the Israeli-Palestine con- 
flict, said the Dershowitz 
controversy is good for 
the student body. 

“Whether you agree or 
disagree with the students 
protesting Dershowitz, 
I think it's undoubtedly 
good for our campus that 
we are having a debate, 
that students are exercis- 
ing their right to freedom 
of expression, and that 
students are organizing 
politically,” he wrote. 

Dershowitz has criti- 
cized J Street’s positions 
before, denouncing the 
organization as “hard 
left” and against the in- 


Schwartz disagreed. 

“The many misleading 
and untrue statements 
Dershowitz has made 
about J Street, the politi- 
cal home for pro-Israel, 
pro-peace Americans, 
have no place in civil dis- 
course on our campus,” 
Schwartz wrote. “Nei- 
ther do his ad hominem 
attacks on progressive 
Zionists who care deeply 
about the future of the 
State of Israel as the dem- 
ocratic homeland of the 
Jewish people.” 

Schwartz stressed the 
importance of respecting 
other people’s opinions. 

“J Street U students be- 
lieve in listening to peo- 
ple with whom we have 
disagreements, but we 
also believe in civility,” 
he wrote. “Dershowitz 
has much to prove on that 
count." 

MSE does not endorse 
any of their speakers’ 
comments. 

“As a forum for the 
free exchange of ideas, 
we host speakers rang- 
ing from Joe Lieberman 
to Newt Gingrich, clearly 
representing a variety of. 
viewpoints and differing . 
opinions,” they wrote. | 
“The Symposium seeks 
to bring together a group 
of individuals at the top | 
of their fields in order to 
educate the student body, 
independent of our own . 
personal beliefs.” 

According to MSE, 
Dershowitz will _ still. 
speak on Noy. 10 in Shriv-._ 
er Hall. 


Editor’s Note: Nadeem | 
Bandealy, one of the chairs of » 
MSE, is The News-Letter’s 
Director of Finance. As a» 
member of the business team, 
he is never involved with edi- 
torial content. y 

Rachel Biderman, Man- 
aging Editor, is a member of — 
MSE and was not involved 
in the writing or editing of 
this article. 
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University Hoptoberfest brings puppies, pie and pints to campus 


fights low 
school 
attendance 


By ABBY BIESMAN 


News & Features Editor 


Hopkins __ researchers 
are partaking in an initia- 
tive led by United States | 
President Barack Obama | 
to minimize absentee- | 
ism in public schools. The | 
initiative is called “Every 
Student, Every Day.” 

The initiative is de- | 
signed to lower absentee- 
ism annually by 10 percent 
or more. Absenteeism oc- | 
curs when a student miss- | 
es 18 or more school days | 
in an academic year. 

Robert Balfanz, a pro- 
fessor at the Center for 
the Social Organization of | 
Schools at the Johns Hop- | 
kins School of Education | 
estimates that five to 7.5 | 
million students fall into 
this category. 

“When we first started 
our work, the scale and 
scope of chronic absen- | 
teeism was not widely | 
known nor understood,” | 
Balfanz said. “So it’s | 
heartening to see that to- 
day a federal interagency 
effort to reduce chronic 
absenteeism has been 
launched. Chronic ab- 
senteeism is an issue that | 
once we know about and 
understand it, we can do | 
a lot to reduce it.” 

According the US. 
Department of Educa- 


senteeism leads to lower 
reading levels, which in 
turn lead to increased 
chances of dropping out. 

On Nov. 12, Hopkins’ 
Everyone Graduates Cen- 
ter will collaborate with 
the Department of Edu- 
cation to host a summit 
entitled “Every Student, 
Every Day: A Virtual 
Summit on Addressing 


and Eliminating Chronic 
Absence.” 


By ROLLIN HU and 
PETER JI 
For The News-Letter 


Hoptoberfest, a week 
of activities and free give- 
aways sponsored by the 
student organization of 
the same name, kicked 
off during the evening of 
Monday, Oct. 5 in the Le- 
vering Courtyard. Hop- 
toberfest is dedicated to 


| celebrating the month of 


October on campus. 

The kickoff featured at- 
tractions such as fireworks, 
a DJ and the Entertainer’s 
Club. There were also free 
giveaways such as pizza, 
yogurt, sparklers and 
shirts. Shirts went quickly, 
leaving some students dis- 
appointed. Freshman Sam 
Huang commented on 


| what several students took 


to be a misfortune. 

“In all honesty, I only 
came for the free shirt but 
there was no free shirt,” 


-Huang said. “But I’m.glad—— 


I came anyway because 
it’s very exciting.” 

Freshman Ting Fang 
also remarked that she 
was disappointed about 
the lack of free shirts but 
admitted that there were 
positive aspects to the 
event. 

“Ym just disappointed 
that they ran out of shirts. 
The music’s awesome. The 
sparklers are great,” Fang 
said. “Some improve- 


COURTESY OF SOFYA FREYMAN 
Hoptoberfest brought therapy dogs to the Gilman Quad Wednesday afternoon to help students de-stress. 


ments for next year would 
be more T-shirts and 
maybe other fun activities 
because some people are 
just standing around.” 

Despite the lack of 
shirts, students were ex- 
cited about the free give- 
aways provided at several 
Hoptoberfest events. 

“To be honest, I’m just 
here to get some free 
pizza. And I like the spar- 
klers,” freshman Calvin 
Qian said. 

Senior Doran Walston 
shared reactions about 
the event. As a senior, she 
said this kickoff was an 
improvement over previ- 
ous years’ activities. 

“Ym definitely ex- 
cited to see what events 
are coming on during 
the week,” Walston said, 
“Definitely for a kickoff, 
this is one of the better 
ones I've seen.” 

Fire spinner Emma Lee 
of the Entertainer’s Club 
also. spoke positively of 
the kickoff party. 

“| think it’s nice to 
see all the students come 
together... in a physical 
space together other than 
class,” Lee said. 

At the same time in 
Levering Hall, there was 
a mulled wine session led 
by Director of Dining Pro- 
grams Bill Connor where 
he talked about the tradi- 
tion of wine mulling. 

He described wine 


mulling as heating wine 
in a container mixed with 
spices. He said this wine is 
served on special occasions 
during the fall or winter 
holidays. Monday’s session 
used Aviary Cabernet Sau- 
vignon wine, a brand origi- 
nating from California’s 
Napa Valley. The wine was 
heated in a pot and spices 
such as nutmeg, cinnamon 
and cloves were added. 

“We gathered into 
groups of five and lis- 
tened to an intro given 
by Bill who instructed us 
on how to make mulled 
wine,” senior Bria Hamil- 
ton said. 

Senior Jason  Scia- 
manna describes how the 
wine tasted at the end of 
the process. 

“When you do these 
steps, the alcoholic taste 
goes away,” Sciamanna 
said, “I’m not an avid 
wine drinker, but I[ still 
thought that it was good.” 

Hoptoberfest also orga- 
nized a pie-eating contest 
on Tuesday, Oct. 6 outside 
of the Brody Learning 
Center. In addition to the 
contest, there was free pie 
and free T-shirts. At this 
event as well there was 
some discontent over the 
distribution of free shirts. 

“There are always huge 
crowds of people, so I 
mostly came for the pie,” 
sophomore Amy Monas- 
terio said. “So far I really 


like it. It’s really nice of 
them to give out so much 
free food.” 

Freshman Hayden Mil- 
lington participated in the 
pie-eating contest and en- 
joyed the event. 

“It was a little over- 
whelming at first, very 
intimidating. There is 
definitely a technique to 
getting into the pie, and it 
was a lot of fun,” Milling- 
ton said. 

Junior Matt Brown also 
enjoyed the pie contest, 
but remarked upon some 
improvements that could 
have been made to make 
the event more exciting. 

“I liked the pie eat- 
ing contest. I thought it 
could be a little better, 
but overall it was good,” 
Brown said, “Maybe have 
it tiered or ranked so they 
could try to get different 
groups involved to try to 
get a prize for their group. 
I think it’d be something 
that’d work better for the 
future.” 

Brown also indicated 
his excitement to see the 
events planned for the re- 
mainder of the week. 

“I think it has a lot of 
potential to be a lot bet- 
ter than the other years 
they’ve had,” Brown said. 
“They're trying to make 
it into a miniature Spring 
Fair, so I’m excited to see 
what happens.” 

On Wednesday, Oct. 7, 
therapy dogs of all breeds, 
including Labrador and 
Golden Retrievers, came 


Cc 


to the Keyser Quad for 
the highly anticipated 
Stress on Paws event. Stu- 
dents had the opportu- 
nity to play with and pet 
the dogs for two hours. In 
addition there were cara- 
mel apples provided by 
Hopkins Housing as well 
as more free shirts by the 
Hoptoberfest staff. 

Again some _ students 
expressed discontent at 
the conditions in which 
the free shirts were dis- 
tributed at this event. 
However, the presence 
of puppies tended to 
brighten students’ spirits. 
Sophomore Kelsey Wadill 
praised Stress on Paws. 

“They [the puppies] are 
really adorable and I like 
how [there are] so many 
different kinds of them,” 
Wadill said. I wish there 
were more though because 
there’s a large crowd and 
not enough time for every- 
one to get to pet them.” 

Staff members of Hop- 
toberfest have declined 
to comment upon the re- 
marks made about the 
shirt distribution and the 
overall organization of the 
events. 

Hoptoberfest will con- 
tinue to have events for the 

‘remainder of the week. On 
Thursday there will be a 
concert by “We the Kings” 
on the Beach. On Friday 
there will be events like 
“Fight Like a Girl” and 
“Levering Live”. More in- 
formation can be found on 
their Facebook page. 
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Students were able to make their own caramel apples Wednesday. 


). Watkins discusses writing in context of black Baltimore community 


By SHERRY SIMKOVIC 
For The News-Letter 


The Milton S. Eisen- 
hower Symposium (MSE) 
hosted writer Dwight 
“D.” Watkins, an alum- 
nus of Hopkins and a 
Baltimore native, on 
Wednesday in Shriver 
Hall. His talk, entitled 


“Baltimore Uprising: 
The People’s Perspec- 
tive,” centered around 


the unrest that erupted 
last spring following the 
death of Freddie Gray. 
“Tonight we're going 
to talk about the upris- 
ing, the day our city blew 
up,” Watkins said. “Ev- 
eryone developed our 
own narratives, our own 
ways to document what 
happened. I want to talk 
about your role, my role 
and the role of any person 
who really wants to make 
a difference.” Watkins 
talked about the death 
of Freddie Gray and the 
subsequent _ reactions 
of the Baltimore com- 
munity. He also spoke 
about other instances of 
alleged police brutality 
across the country such 
as the death of Michael 
Brown, the unarmed 


black teen, at the hand 
of a police officer in Fer- 


son, Mo. in 2014, that 
Og ee 


many people view as a 
racially fueled. 

Watkins thinks _ that 
newspapers should print 
the daily death counts. He 
cited a particular statistic 
from The Guardian, stating 
that the police kill twice as 
many African Americans 
as Caucasians. 

Watkins spoke about 
his motivations for becom- 
ing a writer. 

“I write stories to in- 
sert that back story. I write 
stories because the people 
that die were someone's 
son, were someone’s 
student,” Watkins said. 
“These were real people. 
But we’re so desensitized 
that we see something 
and we forget about it. We 
always miss the elements 
of humanity. I try to re- 
mind people of their own 
humanity as well as that 
of those who died.” 

Watkins also explained 
the problem of gentrifica- 
tion of East Baltimore 
neighborhoods. — While 
he is not against the idea 
of new development, he 
thinks the corporations 
coming into Baltimore 
without knowing any- 
thing about it are destroy- 
ing African American 
neighborhoods. 

“The developers say 


they’re trying to fix Bal- 


timore. They say things 
like, ‘You have no idea 
what a gem this city is,” 
Watkins said. “I say my 
city is gone.” 

According to Watkins, 
developers attempting to 
gentrify the city actually 
end up displacing people. 


He believes ing is to 
that if the write a love 
developers “Yoy might have story to all 
were to un- 2 those people 
derstandthe to demand it at out there 
black cul ,. b who are fac- 
ture in Balti- times, ut you ing a variety 
more, they'd deserve to be of issues, 
be forced to be from dispar- 
look at the heard. ities within 
city differ- sat health care 
ently. D. WATKINS, to financial 
He « read WRITER. struggles,” 
an excerpt Watkins 
from his _— said. “Grow- 
book of es- ing up in 
says The East _Balti- 
Beast Side, in which he met more, reading literature in 
with a pair of developers school, you never see your- 
in an upscale restaurant in — self in any of the stories. I_ 
Baltimore. The essay high- hope to give the people of 
lights differences in cul- black Baltimore a chance to 


ture between Watkins and 
the developers, who knew 
very little about the black 
Baltimore community. 
“Through my writing, 
I hope to elucidate issues 
of inequality to everyone. 
I try to write in a way that 
is accessible to everyone,” 
Watkins said. “I touch 
complex issues and offer 


t\- 


solutions but never com- 
plete solutions. I hope to 
start the conversation.” 

He explained that part 
of his mission in writing 
is to compose content to 
which readers can relate. 

“Part of what I hope to 
accomplish with my writ- 


see themselves in my sto- 
ries.” 
Watkins hopes people 


will be inspired to use 


their skills and talents to 
benefit their communities 
in the face of unrest. 
“When you think about 
the uprising, think about 
what skills you have and 
then go out and share that 


\f 
_ 


with the community,’ 
Watkins said. “If you're a 
writer, teach people how 
to write. If you're an artist, 
teach people how to paint. 
Inspire someone else to fig- 
ure out what they can do.” 

After his lecture, Wat- 
kins opened up the floor to 
questions. 

One student asked how 
he could get involved in 
the community when the 
University recommends 
not going into surrounding 
neighborhoods at night. 

“Take a stand. If you 
have something that can 
clearly help someone, do 
it,” Watkins said. “If you 
have the skills, then you're 
responsible for doing 
something about it.” 

Another student asked 
for Watkins’s opinion on 
the privilege of social me- 
dia. According to the stu- 
dent, some people say that 
the information coming 
from outlets such as Twit- 
ter and Facebook does not 
necessarily come from 
communities that are di- 
rectly affected by events 


such as the Baltimore Up- 
rising. 
“Several _ neighbor- 


hoods destroyed in the | 


uprising were too poor to 
engage in social media. 


But there’s no one group 
or one way to be effec- — 


tive,” he said. “Everyone 
should have the luxury 
of social media but not 
everyone does. This gap 
is narrowing, and using 
social media can be ex- 
tremely effective.” 
Another student asked 
Watkins what he thought 
of the way in which the 
University handled sev- 
eral abrasive comments 
on Yik Yak, a social media 
outlet that allows users to 
leave anonymous com- 
ments. The student said 
Hopkins did not respond 
initially and that its ac- 
tions thereafter were pas- 
sive at best. Py 
“This should be a safe 


_ place for everyone. Brown. 


and black leaders should 
stand up to everyone,” 
Watkins said. “You de- 
ae ‘a be heard. You 
might have to demand it at 
times, but you soe oe 
behead” 
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Seniors: Do you create dance, music, 
theater, digital or visual art? 


~ Apply-for-the- Homewood Arts Certificate. 


Requires: Significant participation in non-academic 
arts at JHU & an original final project 


Application due November 1 


Info & materials at: 
artsprograms.jhu.edu 


click on: “Homewood Arts Certificate” 


Questions? Contact Homewood Arts Programs at: 


ebeatty@jhu.edu 


youre just a D-IT 


Alexis Sears 
Fight Me 


scoff at 
seemingly shallow 
dating apps such as 
Tinder (and its less 
popular _ stepsister, 
Hot or Not) that blatantly 
tell you whether or not 
someone thinks you're 
attractive. I’m 


used to 


But now, 
starting to understand 
the appeal. 

Not only do they pre- 
vent you from total humili- 
ation when you confess 
your unrequited feelings 
to someone, but they are 
also a huge time-saver. Af- 
ter all, who wants to invest 
tons of energy and time 
trying to plan the perfect 
outfit and upload the cut- 
est pictures to social media 
only to find out there was 
never a possibility of land- 
ing a certain someone in 
the first place? 

But what do you do in 
real life when you can't 
swipe right, and you just 
arent sure if this thing you 
have with your heart's de- 
sire is in your head? What 
do you do about the dread- 
ed mixed signals? 

This dilemma has been 
especially pertinent in my 
life lately. For the sake of 
this column, I will confess 
that I have been — well, 
I’m reluctant to use the 
phrase “lusting after” — 
I have been intrigued by a 
certain man on a certain 
sports team. 

Technically, he is quite 
athletic, but do girls like 
me really care about his 
sporting... skills? Not par- 
ticularly. It’s obvious that 
he can catch a ball, but I 
care more about whether 
he’s a catch himself — 
oh, and whether he looks 
good in his uniform. (Up- 
date: he does.) 

When I happened to 
attend a few games, I 
couldn't help but gaze 
in his direction, and the 
weird part is that the gaze 
seemed to be reciprocated. 
There was eye contact, 
there was smiling, and 
there was definitely smiz- 
ing. The first time it hap- 
pened I shrugged it off as 


wishful thinking; when it 
happened again and again, 
however, I was nearly cer- 
tain. Something was there. 

The following week I 


excitedly donned a styl- | 


ish outfit, applied lipstick 
and brushed up on sports 


terminology (that last part | 
is a lie). When I arrived I | 


must have looked more fly 
than usual because a few 
guys turned their heads. 
Weaving my way 
through the packed seats, 
I glanced over at my man 
—he didn’t seem to notice. 
As the game progressed, I 
saw that he not only didn’t 
notice but he also didn’t 
care. Gone were the days 
of dreamy stares. Instead, 
he looked at the ground as 
he passed me, and I swear 
that he deliberately angled 


| golden 
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Scoring a 10 when |{ow to win at the procrastination game 


Gillian Lelchuk 
Sophomoronic 


ome with me, 
and you'll be 
in a world of 
pure procras- 

tination.” 
Alright, so that’s 
not exactly what Willy 
Wonka said. But it might 
as well have been. He 


| procrastinated for who 


knows how long before 
he finally started that 
ticket contest 


| that led him to Charlie 


his body so that he was | 
| earth did he think the 


facing away from me. 

Ouch. 

I suddenly felt like a 
little fool, although not a 
beautiful one. Why was | 
spending my day freez- 


Bucket. 
(Side note: why on 


| best way to find an heir 


to the chocolate industry 
was through a complete- 


| ly random contest based 


ing only to be frozen out? | 


I was — and am — con- 
fused. Did I do something 
wrong? Was my develop- 
mental psychology profes- 
sor talking about love, too, 


| on purchasing chocolate 


bars? Come on Roald 
Dahl, do more.) 
Anyway, let’s get into 


| this. Procrastination. We 


when she taught us about | 
habituation? Has he be- | 


come bored to the stimu- 
lus? He is clearly a 10; am 
Ijust a D-III? 

Angry but fascinated I 
decided to use this disap- 
pointing experience as a 
research opportunity. (This 
is Hopkins, of course.) I 
interviewed the friend I 
idolize most, a gorgeous 
inside-and-out 


if mixed signals were real. 

“Yes/, she replied. 
“And they're awful.” 

Most of the other results 
were similar: “Of course 
they are,” another friend 
said. “Just look at that pick- 
up artist website.” 

A few online articles 
were different, though. 
Elite Daily claims that 
there is no such thing 
as mixed signals — we 
should know when a man 
is interested, and if we 
don’t we’re in denial. 

But then it hit me: What 
if he is just as tormented as I 
am? Maybe he can’t read me 
any better than I can read 
him. With that in mind, 
I've realized that trying to 
passively interpret signals 
from this athlete won’t win 
me any points. Instead, it’s 
time to make a play. 


| wish everything was as easy as 


putting popcorn in the microwave 


graduate © 
student in Paris, and asked — 


and letting the microwave make it 


for you... 


3 HOURS 


0 REPLIES 


*Uses snapchat to check the 
temperature instead of the 


weather app” 


4 HOURS 
ee, S j 


0 REPLIES 


all know it. It sneaks up 
on us in the afternoon 
when we get out of class 
and think we’ll work 


| on our homework right 


away. It pounces on us 
late at night when we 
take a break from an es- 
say to open Facebook, 
and we read 18 different 
articles about Planned 
Parenthood or mozzarel- 
la sticks, depending on 
our interests. And finally, 
it lets us go three hours 
before a paper is due or 
before we are set to sit for 
an exam. 

Procrastination is 
my third biggest enemy 
right behind sexism and 
heteronormativity. It is 
the reason I don’t think 
I have any free time. I 
do have free time, but 
instead of using it all at 
once | use it in 15-minute 
increments to play stu- 
pid app games or take 
Buzzfeed quizzes (rec- 
ommendations: TwoDots 
and “We Know Which 
Disney Character You 
Should Carve Into Your 
Pumpkin’). 

So how are we to fight 
this big shadowy mon- 
ster that feeds on our mo- 
tivation? Beats me. 

Wait, were you hoping 
for a step-by-step expla- 
nation of how to stop pro- 


fe SHARE 


7» SHARE 


crastinating? If you were, 
you definitely came to the 
wrong place, although I 
suppose the title is a bit 
misleading. I procrasti- 
nate on watching movies 
for class. Movies. Yeah, 
it’s that bad. 

How, then, are you 
supposed to escape the 
clutches of procrastina- 
tion? Well, like the clas- 
sically trained investiga- 
tive journalist that I’m 
not, [ took to the Internet. 
Specifically, I took to the 
beautifully reliable wiki- 
How.com. 

“How to Stop Pro- 
crastinating” teaches us, 
through 11 steps with il- 
lustrated pictures, how 
to beat the procrastina- 
tion game. At the time of 
publication, this article 
had 137 contributors and 
had last been updated on 
Sept. 30. In case you lack 
a concept of numbers and 
time, this is a lot of people 
and a very recent update. 
These factors contribute 
to what must be a Very 
Good List. 

It includes advice such 
as making a to-do list 
and using a timer to have 
what it calls “a work fren- 
zy.” The general theme of 
this wikiHow is that you 
should just buckle down 
and get sh*t done. 

But we knew that al- 
ready, didn’t we? We al- 
ways manage to be most 
productive late at night 
when we've left our- 


selves absolutely no time 
to do anything. We study 
time-crunch 


best on a 
and under tremendous 
pressure. So wikiHow 


isn’t exactly contribut- 
ing much to our eternal 
struggle. 


So what next? Let’s 
check out some other 
sources. 


“9 Tips to Stop Procras- 
tinating” from Unstuck, 
an app to help you be 
more  pro- 
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hion, fitness, cooking, relationships and lifestyle... 


website or an app or a list 
to help you fight yourself. 
Yeah, I just went there. 
The real problem with 
procrastination isn’t that 
there are too many dis- 
tractions — it’s that you 
are trying to avoid the 
activities you don’t want 
to do. 

I know it isn’t exactly 
easy to perceive a chem- 
istry lab report as “fun,” 
but maybe that’s what 

you need to 


ductive, 


do. I mean, 


gives better jee os : see sY OU ie, tal k= 
advice like rocrastination 1s ing chem 
bargaining my third biggest lab for a 
with your- i : 7% reason. 
self. If you enemy right Maybe it’s 
finish this behind sexism and only be 
problem eae cause it’s 
set, you can heteronormativity. a require- 
watch an- ment for 
other epi- your major, 


sode of Game of Thrones. 

The list also recom- 
mends telling everyone 
you know that you're go- 
ing to finish this essay so 
that if you don’t, you'll 
be really embarrassed. | 
don’t know if that’s exact- 
ly true. If you don’t finish 
your essay when you say 
you will, everyone you 
know will understand be- 
cause they also didn’t fin- 
ish their essays. 

In all reality though, 
Unstuck looks like a re- 
ally great website/app to 
help you accomplish more 
of what you want to. You 
should check it out. 

But you can’t rely ona 


y The Gospel of John « 


but even then, you picked 
that major for a reason. 

There’s got to be 
something in that class 
that you find interest- 
ing. Maybe the chemical 
reaction that week was 
really cool, or maybe you 
think balancing equa- 
tions is fun, or maybe 
you just like playing 
with test tubes. (Dis- 
claimer: I have no idea if 
this is an accurate depic- 
tion of what chem lab is 
like. lam a Writing Sems 
major.) 

Okay, I think I’ve hit 
the moral of this article as 
well as I’m able to: Don’t 
procrastinate, kids. 


git CATHY STANLEY-ERICKSON/ CC BY-ND aot 
Don’t let procrastination prevent you from being productive, or all the books and homework will pile up. 


i love waking up to my roommate 
singing in mandarin 


5 HOURS 


1 REPLY 
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It's okay laptop. |, too, am at zero 
percent. 


0 REPLIES 
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BUT ALSO observations, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, ‘confessions, ‘furtive glances and of course, sex. 


Why you should care about your health (Réad the signs: 


Tara Abrishami 
Food for Thought 


ollege stu- 
dents in gen- 
eral (and Hop- 
kins students 
in particular) 
are very academically mo- 
tivated. That’s why we're 
here, of course. We're good 
at recognizing the impor- 
tance of working hard, 
doing well in classes, get- 
ting involved in extra- 
curricular activities and 
fully milking the college 
experience to prepare us 
as much as possible for 
our professional futures. 

But what about our fu- 
ture lives? How smart is it 
to keep health off the list 
of priorities or off the ra- 
dar completely? 

I get it. Your health 
doesn’t seem like some- 
thing you have to worry 
about yet. You’re young. 
You have a good metabo- 
lism. Your immune sys- 
tem is strong. Although 
we have all seen the sta- 
tistics showing the de- 
cline of the health of the 
average American, of 
course that isn’t going to 
apply to you. 

Sadly, in the current 
state of the food indus- 
try in America, staying 
healthy is not something 


Hayley Bronner 
Throwback Thursday 


hen re- 

calling 

Vo0) UST 

beloved 

child- 
hood books, you could 
probably think of hun- 
dreds. From Judy Blume 
to E.B. White to Maurice 
Sendak, all the authors of 
the books that your par- 
ents and teachers put in 
front of you were remark- 
able. Despite being adults, 
these authors were pretty 
great at identifying with 
children. We read books 
by many brilliant writers, 


that can happen passively 
— for anyone. Processed 
and isolated sugars are 
added to almost every- 
thing — flavored yogurts, 
sauces, sodas, fruit juices, 
breakfast cereals, granola 
bars, dried fruit, burgers — 
the list is endless. The vast 
majority of foods that come 
off the shelf (and probably 
all of the packaged snacks 
in your dorm room) have 
artificial flavors and pre- 
servatives designed to ex- 
tend their shelf lives. Foods 
like white bread, pasta and 
white rice had the nutri- 
ents processed out of them, 
leaving a tasteless product 
full of calories and carbo- 
hydrates with little to no 
nutritional value. 

Even many fruits and 
vegetables are treated 
with industrial-strength 
pesticides. In fact if you 
eat those treated fruits 
and vegetables without 
washing them thorough- 
ly, you can often taste the 
chemicals. 

Often times health ad- 
vocates have so much to 
say about the state of the 
food industry that the 
tempting reaction is “who 
cares?” You've been eating 
the way you eat for years 
and you haven't encoun- 
tered any problems. Yet. 

According to the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control 
and Prevention, in 2012, 
117 million people, or ap- 
proximately half the adults 
in America, suffered from 
a chronic health condi- 
tion. (Adults, by the way, 
are people age 18 and 
over. That’s us.) That is 


Jasting our very own 


Se hiv ae age er 7 A 


but I’m sure we hadt one 
favorite: Dr. Seuss. 

“Quick, name one Dr. 
{7 


Seuss book! 
“GREEN EGGS AND 


_ HAM!” 


Years after reading (and 
rereading) Dr. Seuss’s pic- 
ture books, we still remem- 
ber every detail. The first 
book of his that comes to 
mind is obvious — Green 
Eggs and Ham. Without 
even realizing it, the book’s 
cover has also popped into 
our heads. While giving 
the book a quick read as 
college students, it does not 
seem like too long ago that 
we first read it and dragged 
our copy around the house 
for a month. 

From the young read- 


er’s perspective, those 
green eggs and ham 
looked delicious. We 


wanted to try them more 
than anything else, but it 
was strange that the main 
character didn’t want to 


KORTE/ CC BY-NC-ND 2.0 


BRANDI 
MWe will never grow out of all the childhood classics by Dr. Seuss. 
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more than the number of 
people who smoke, binge- 
drink or are obese. You 
don’t have to be obviously 
unhealthy to suffer from 
health problems, and you 
don’t have to do anything 
frowned-upon to be put- 
ting yourself at risk for se- 
rious health problems. Not 
eating enough fruits and 
vegetables, consuming too 
much sodium and_ hav- 
ing high cholesterol are 
all diet-related risk factors 
for serious chronic health 
conditions. 

Even the prevalence 
of liposuction, face lifts, 
anti-aging treatment and 
other cosmetic procedures 
are indirect evidence of 
the declining health of 
Americans and the efforts 
exerted to reverse the ef- 
fects. Why not make the 
effort to eat healthy now 
to avoid the tremendous 
pain and inconvenience 
of trying to compensate 


look at the green food 
even with Sam-I-Am re- 
lentlessly urging him to 
taste it. 

We have _ strangely 
become more and more 
similar to this charac- 
ter as we became college 
students than when we 
were young children in 
kindergarten. He under- 
goes a_ transformation 
that can’t be analyzed by 
a five-year-old, but we can 
clearly see it now. 

The main unnamed 
character seems to be in 


a new environment with . 


Sam-I-Am. This is like the 


ATTILA SIHA/ CC BY-NC 2.0 
Eating organic fruits and vegetables doesn’t have to be expensive. 


for years of unhealthy eat- 
ing later in adulthood? 

Eating healthy is easier 
than you might think, but 
it takes thoughtfulness 
and conscious effort. In ad- 
dition to decreasing your 
risk for chronic health 
conditions, eating right 
feels good. Your body and 
mind are more alert and 
capable, and the quality 
of your life increases. It 
can be cheaper, even if you 
buy high-quality organic 
foods, as long as you put 
in the time to choose cor- 
rectly. 

College is about prepar- 
ing for the future and en- 
joying the now. And life is 
about so much more than 
just your college transcript, 
your future job, how pres- 
tigious your career is and 
how many digits comprise 
your salary. Health and 
happiness matter too. 

It’s time to care about 
treating your body well. 


Teen eggs and ham 


us at Hopkins that encour- 
age us to try new things. 
It could be a close friend, 
a classmate or someone 
pushing their club or 
cause in the Breezeway. 

At first many people 
refuse. They have com- 
fortable, static routines so 
why would they want to 
change? Over and over 
again, we refuse, but even- 
tually we give in. Everyone 
needs a colorful new expe- 
rience from time totime, 
so the protagonist stops 
resisting. 

“T like green eggs and 
ham! I do! I like them, 


typical Sam-I- 
tran- am!” 
sition Try- 
from “We have strangely ing new 
high things is 
schoo] become more and rene 
‘a col more similar to portant 
ege. : com- 
T he this character as ponent 
mound. We became college ecko: 
ings students.” sential 
are for- college 
eign, experi- 


and you're stuck with 
thousands of new people. 
Of course you quickly get 
to know many of them, 
but there is always that 
one person who stands 
out for some reason. 

In this case, Sam is pres- 
suring him to try this new 
food, but it is nothing bad. 
At college, people push 
you to do new things, just 
like Sam-I-Am pushed our 
recalcitrant protagonist to 
try the green eggs ham. 


_ Everything was unfamil- 


iar when you first arrived 
on campus, so even a little 
bit of normality was com- 
forting. ; 

Attempting to keep a 
familiar routine is one ps 
to get this normality, and 
this is what the 
nist in Green Eggs and Han 
attempts to do. He refuses 
to try this new thing that 
is sitting right in front of 
him, but Sam-I-Am insists. | 
_ We have people all BROW E, 


a4 


ence because we were up- 
rooted from a place and 
lifestyle that we have al- 
ways known. 

Taking a lesson from 
Seuss’s iconic children’s 
book, we endlessly try new 
things at Hopkins. In the 
beginning we were wary of 
the things that we saw, felt 
and experienced, but even 
as early as halfway into the 
first semester, Hopkins can 
feel like home. 

It is okay to stay in our 


comfort zones like the 


protagonist at the begin- 
ning of Green Eggs and 
Ham. Branching out comes 


with time and, in the crisp _ 


October air, we may feel 


comfortable enough to do | 


so. It is also okay to be like 


Sam-I-Am because others — 


‘picture book, 13; yeas af 
earner owen ~ 


Li 
4 
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Aries: You are as finicleee Le 
as Maryland’s weather. Try 
to tone that down a bit this 
month. 


Taurus: Try one of Burger 
King’s Halloween burgers. _ 
It’s got a black bun, and 

it might make your poop 
green, but in the end, it will” 
be worth it. 


Gemini: *John Cena voice* d 


Just do it! 


Cancer: Have a muffin. You > 
2 it. | 


20: ou ‘ll have good fale 
his month, so take a lot of 


you, and you a Ree ~— te 
maybe you just need to say © 


fei 
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Editorials 


MSE speaker controversy raises 
issues of Iree speech, values 


As part of the Milton S. Eisenhower 
Symposium lineup, renowned lawyer 
Alan Dershowitz is scheduled to speak 
on Nov. 10. Early this week, however, 
a coalition of student groups drafted 
a petition expressing their objections 
with the lawyer's presence on stage. The 
petition identified concerns over Der- 
showitz’s professional record, academic 
honesty and personal character. In short, 
the petition accuses him of trivializing 
sexual assault and plagiarizing large 
sections of his book The Case For Israel, 
and expresses discomfort with his past 
statutory rape allegations. And while 
the number of signatures on the petition 
grows, the Editorial Board is split on this 
nuanced issue. 

As a newspaper, we understand the 
importance of the freedom of speech. 
We place a tremendous amount of value 
in this right and because of this, we are 
always weary of censuring people we 
do not agree with. Everyone has a voice 
and a story and the right to speak freely. 
However, this situation does not solely 
revolve around the issue of freedom of 
speech. Being chosen as an MSE speaker 
is an enormous honor. On Nov. 10, he 
will be standing on the stage of our larg- 
est auditorium, behind a podium bear- 
ing the seal of the University, funded 
by the University. No, his presence as a 
speaker does not suggest MSE supports 
or agrees with his views, but he was still 
one of only a few selected to have the 
privilege to speak. At the end of the day, 
the question becomes this: do we want to 
honor this man so deeply? 

On the one hand, the man is an ex- 
tremely accomplished lawyer with years 


a ‘ — ee —.-——— 


of experience and an extraordinary 
amount of knowledge. He will likely 
speak to us as a Middle East scholar, 
sharing with us valuable information 
and stories that we may never hear from 
anyone else. Personal grievances and 
professional history aside, some of us 
just want to hear what he has to say. If 
it has to be as one of MSE’s few speak- 
ers, then so be it. Our opinions on his 
conduct as a lawyer and as a person do 
not and should not matter; if we silence 
someone who we disagree with, then 
there really is no free speech at all. 

On the other hand, how can we host 
a speaker whose character and actions 
are in direct conflict with the values 
of the University? As a community of 
learners, we should have absolutely no 
tolerance for plagiarism. An academic 
honesty paragraph has been in every 
one of our syllabuses and on every one 
of our tests. While letting Dershowitz 
speak is certainly not endorsing pla- 
giarism, allowing him to be an MSE 
speaker on our stage in our University 
is tacitly accepting his actions in the 
past. Frankly, some of us on the Edito- 
rial Board are uncomfortable with that, 
and we are not alone. 

Ultimately, while we could not come 
to a definitive consensus on this issue, 
we deemed it too important not to edi- 
torialize. We do agree, however, that this 
situation is nuanced and that students 
need to understand the issue before 
making a decision or signing the peti- 
tion. Both sides of the debate have their 
merits, and we look forward to seeing 
what the collective undergraduate popu- 
lation decides. | 


Consistent family leave policies 
necessary and long overdue 


The lack of a clear family leave policy 
has been causing graduate students and 
postdoctoral fellows great angst. While 
students who work for a principal inves- 
tigator that is paying them through a na- 
tional grant are guaranteed family leave 
by law, others who are paid through the 
University are not necessarily granted 
that right. 

Oftentimes, the only option these 
students have is to take an unpaid leave 
of absence, which can be crippling if 
that is their only source of income. The 
Editorial Board firmly believes that not 
only should the University have a clear 
and definite policy regarding family ~ 
leave in place, this type of policy should 
have been instituted years ago. It is 2015 
and it is time to grant these employees 
proper family leave. 

The people most affected by the lack 
of a policy tend to be those in their mid- 
to-late 20s or early 30s, which is when 
many people choose to have children. 
No one should have to choose between 
their career and having children; forc- 
ing this decision upon graduate stu- 


dents and postdoctoral fellows, while 
they technically are not employees, 
is still just as unfair. They work long 
hours and commit exceptional amounts 
of time and energy to their craft. As 
members of the University community 
just as employees and students are, and 
it is important for the administration 
to treat them with compassion and re- 
spect. 

Importantly, the right to family leave 
should not be limited to just women. 
Their male counterparts, who also 
strive to balance work and family life, 
also deserve the right to be at home 
with their children. Paternity leave 
should be just as guaranteed as mater- 


“nity leave; it is important that the two 


go hand-in-hand. 

The fact that this still remains an is- 
sue today is, frankly, embarrassing. This 
really does seem like a problem that 
would have been solved 10 years ago, 
but here we are. The onus is on the Uni- 
versity to provide its graduate students 
and postdoctoral fellows with a paid 
family leave. 


Letter to the Editors 


Re: Cocaine use on campus 


Dear Editors, 


I was disappointed 
with the lack of depth in 
the front page article “Ca- 
sual cocaine use alive on 
campus” (Sept. 17). Yes, 
it was interesting to read 
the experience of one stu- 
dent who claims to regu- 
larly and safely enjoy the 


~o- * 


“euphoria” of cocaine 
use. But why not write a 
follow-up piece including 
views from other student 
users? Some of them may 
not be so lucky, and may 
be struggling with addic- 
tion and other well-docu- 
mented consequences of 
cocaine, 
—Dano Wilusz 


tn 
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Dershowitz petition lacks v 


BY THEODORE KUPFER 


A circulating petition paints 
Alan Dershowitz as a repre- 
sentative of “ideals which run 
counter to the philosophy of our 
university.” The petition claims 
that not only does he trivialize 
sexual assault and plagiarize 
the work of others but he also 
might actually be a rapist him- 
self. Weird that a celebrated de- 
fense attorney, legal scholar and 
policy advocate hid this from 
his clients, Harvard University 
and the entire political media. 
Even weirder that a coalition of 
five student groups at Hopkins 
would be the ones to break the 
news. Their research methods 
aren't even a secret since the 
original complaint lodged with 
the MSE Symposium just days 
ago claimed to have found these 
‘facts’ after “a quick Google 
search.” Now the petition de- 
clares that these ‘facts’ are “not a 
matter of opinion, and cannot be 
debated.” What a turnaround! 

It is not surprising that the pe- 
titioners limited their research to 
“a quick Google search” because 
anyone who had bothered to do 
the requisite research would have 
found something far more dis- 
turbing than any of these ‘facts!’ 
Signees and authors of the peti- 
tion might not recognize it, but 
the actual fact of the matter is 
that the protest receives its force 
and support from an anti-Semitic 
crusade against prominent Jewish 
and pro-Israel advocates. Given 
the apparent spuriousness of the 
allegations, anti-Semitism is the 
reason they persist. It is the reason 
people like Dershowitz are target- 
ed. And iti ason that peti- 

i e the one now making the 
ounds — superficially legitimate 
but upon examination nothing 
more than specious camouflage 
— are so dangerous. 


, the petition takes issue. 


with Dershowitz’s occupational 
practice. As a criminal defense 
attorney Dershowitz axiomati- 
cally dedicates his life to defend- 
ing criminals. Enshrined in our 
Constitution — as it is enshrined 
in the Constitutions of 152 other 
countries — is the right to legal 
counsel. He has made his living 
providing the best possible coun- 
sel to his clients because that is 
what the legal system demands. 
The petition claims that by do- 
ing this he somehow “trivializes 
sexual assault.” While it is true 
that Dershowitz has defended 
people who are morally repug- 
nant, that some of those people 
are rapists and that his counsel is 
effective because he pursues all 
possible avenues for his clients, 
these truths do not suddenly 
render the legal system’s basic 
tenets subservient to sensitivity. 
In the case which canonized the 
right to legal counsel, Gideon v. 
Wainwright, the Supreme Court 
said: “Even the intelligent and 
educated layman has small and 
sometimes no skill in the science 
of law.” This is evident from the 
petition. 

Secondly, the petition accuses 
him of plagiarizing his book 
The Case For Israel. Amusingly it 
claims that no one has defended 


Dershowitz except himself and. 


his colleagues at Harvard Uni- 
versity and that “multiple inde- 
pendent parties” corroborate the 
plagiarism. This confuses some 
foundational principles of aca- 
demic freedom. The petitioners 
appear not to know that academ- 
ics receive independence from 
both their colleagues and their 
institution and that those at Har- 
vard do not speak for anyone but 
themselves. The book in ques- 
tion was originally criticized for 
plagiarism by Norman Finkel- 
stein as part of a long-standing 
feud between the two authors. 
In Finkelstein’s subsequent book 
Beyond Chutzpah, he was barred 
by his publisher from both 
including the claim that Der- 
showitz did not write The Case 
For Israel and simply using, the 
word “plagiarize” to refer to the 
improper citation Finkelstein 
originally pointed out. Here the 
publisher was responding to 


— 


the independent review by for- 
mer Harvard president Derek 
Bok — who the petitioners will 
probably say was somehow in 
Dershowitz’s pocket — which 
found no evidence of plagia- 
rism. Asked to produce evidence 
corroborating the accusation, 
Finkelstein demurred and pub- 
lished his book in the modified 
form. Wading into this ongoing 
high-profile feud between the 
two opposing authors, the peti- 
tion quickly declares something 
eminently uncertain as true. 
Thirdly, the petition levels its 
final allegation, that Dershowitz 
committed statutory rape, only 
once. In 2008 Jeffrey Epstein, 
one of Dershowitz’s clients, pled 
guilty to a state charge of “solici- 
tation of prostitution involving a 
minor.” Victims filed a civil law- 
suit against federal prosecutors 
for deciding to keep the case at 
the state level without consulting 
them. As part of that lawsuit, one 
victim accused Dershowitz of en- 
gaging insexual conduct with her 
when she was underage. The pe- 
tition ignores three things: Firstly 
Dershowitz denied the allegation 
and made specific reference to 
the spatiotemporal circumstanc- 
es which make the allegation’s 
truth impossible; Secondly Der- 
showitz declared his willingness 
to waive the statute of limitations 
and invited the accuser to file 
criminal charges against him be- 
cause he was certain of his own 
innocence; Thirdly Judge Ken- 
neth Marra wasted little time 
striking the allegation from the 
record. An isolated, unsubstanti- 
ated allegation does not typically 
garner this type of reaction from 
college students. Compare Der- 
showitz’s impending appearance 
at Johns Hopkins to Bill Clinton’s 
appearances at institutions like 
Michigan, Portland State, Mid- 
dlebury, Harvard, NYU, Walden 


and Howard SIDS SOR DAS. 
also accused of sexua assault in 


1998 by Juanita Broaddrick. One 
would be hard-pressed to find 
any instances of protest at those 
schools much less the type seen 
here. What's going on? 


The petitioners make their 
argument under the color of a 
legitimate concern for sexual 
assault victims. Even though 
their premises rest on false in- 
formation, the skeleton of the 
argument, that purveyors of 
rape culture should not be given 
welcome on a college campus, 
seems plausible. This editorial 
is neither a cry for ‘free speech’ 
nor is it a defense of Dershow- 
itz’s politics. It is instead an ar- 
gument that the engine driving 
the Dershowitz protest train 
— perhaps the sources used in 
the petition, perhaps the peti- 
tioners themselves or perhaps 
a combination — is fueled by 
anti-Semitism. 

Figuring this out requires as 
much effort as the petitioners 


took to source their allegations. | 


Go ahead and comb through a 
website like The Electronic Inti- 
fada (El) which according to “a 
quick Google search” has pub- 
lished a whopping 185 articles 
on Dershowitz, each of them 
negative. It does not boggle the 
mind that an anti-Israel website 
like EI or anti-Israel polemicists 
like Finkelstein would have a 
vested interest in discrediting 
Dershowitz given his status as 
a prominent pro-Israel advocate. 
What does boggle the mind is the 
willingness of the petitioners to 
endorse the screeds of an uncon- 
scionably biased outlet’s hack 
jobs or a rival academic’s slander 
in order to prevent Dershowitz 
from coming to campus. Their 
eagerness to see Dershowitz as 
an enemy of their cause unwit- 
tingly gives life to the latent anti- 
Semitism that inspires these at- 
tacks on those who support the 
Jewish state. It is too bad that the 
coalition of Hopkins Feminists, 
the Sexual Assault Response 
Unit, the Diverse Sexuality 
and Gender Alliance, Voice For 
Choice and the Black Student 
Union have given anti-Semitism 
a disguise, a megaphone and an 
audience. 


Theodore Kupfer is a junior Phi- 
losophy major from Austin, Texas. 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Students’ mental health 


should be taken seriously 


By SIMON BARNETT 


The state of mental health 
on this campus is cryptic at 
best and a complete mystery at 
worst. However it’s no secret 
that institutions like ours at- 
tract the most high achieving 
students who are very likely to 
put intense pressure on them- 
selves to be the best. Ever since 
I first walked on the Univer- 
sity’s storied brick pathways, I 
knew this to be true. Orienta- 
tion week is packed to the brim 
with seminars on the dangers 
of binge drinking and the im- 
portance of getting adequate 
time to socialize with friends. 
While information like this is 
supremely important to any 
incoming college students, the 
emphasis of these seminars 
could be misplaced. Instead of 
focusing on the symptoms of a 
larger problem there should be 
efforts made to highlight the 
main source of various issues 
on campus: the mental health of 
the students. 

Before coming to college, 
I was part of the problem. A 
severe lack of education con- 
cerning the spectrum of men- 
tal health issues allowed me 
to misconstrue them as some- 
thing that a person could sim- 
ply ‘snap out of’ or ‘shake off.’ 
I had no frame of reference. 
For instance if a friend missed 
a week of class because they 
had pneumonia I would tell 
them to remain in bed and al- 
low themselves time to heal. 
However if the same friend 
missed class because they 
were feeling depressed there 


| was a time when I would say 


they had no real reason to 
skip. I’m happy to say that I 
no longer think this way. Af 
ter being diagnosed with the 
Panic Disorder that wrecked 
havoc on my mental fortitude 
during my second semester, I 
realized the depth of this is- 


sue on campus. There is so 
much that could be done dif- 
ferently. 

During orientation week 
students should learn about 
the mental and physical symp- 
toms of a myriad of maladies 
like depression, anxiety and 
bipolar disorder. They should 
be told that having or develop- 
ing an issue like this doesn’t 
make them ‘weak’ or ‘dis- 
abled’ I realize a pervasive 
reason that students fail to 
seek treatment is the fear that 
their peers will see them dif- 
ferently. Having a mental dis- 
order should not damage your 
ego but rather empower you to 
have the courage to seek assis- 
tance. Moreover information 
about the options for getting 
help should be disseminated 
early on and often. Our cam- 
pus has amazing resources 
for those who wish to confi- 
dentially assess their mental 
condition. It’s possible that a 
simple tonal shift that begins 
with the administration could 
snowball into more students 
seeking help instead of tak- 
ing out their frustrations with 
drug abuse or binge drinking. 
Personally, after accepting 
that I had an issue, I no lon- 
ger desired to suppress it with 
unruly behavior. I know the 
same is true for several close 
friends. 

Changing an entire social at- 
mosphere, washing away stig- 


* mas on mental health and mak- 


ing options for treatment more 
readily known... These are not 
easy or quick tasks. However, 
with a slight restructuring of 
the way these ideas are present- 
ed as well as the times at which 
they are shared, there could be 


“appreciable effects. Really what 


do we have to lose? 


Simon Barnett is a sophomore 
Chemical & Biomolecular Engineer- 
ing major from San Antonio, Texas . 


(ur campus has a smoking problem; le 


BY WILL MARCUS 


I never thought I would sup- 
port any policy that limits the 
freedom of an individual, but 
smoking on campus has to go. 
This is not the type of issue I 
‘would normally get worked up 
about, since I enjoy a celebratory 


' cigar every once ina while, but I 


recently had a conversation that 
drove me to action. 

I attended the office hours of 
Professor Jeffrey Brooks’ early 
last week, and somehow we end- 
ed up talking about how smok- 
ing has become such a campus 
blight. Halfway through the 
conversation I asked if I could 
get a quotation from him. “Isn’t 
it time for Hopkins to do the 
right thing?” he said. “If you 
Google it you'll find that other 
parts of the Hopkins institution- 
al network have already banned 
smoking on campus. Other col- 
leges and universities have also 
banned smoking. Some leading 
institutions around the borders 
of campus have already banned 
smoking. Hopkins has such a 
beautiful campus. Is it the inten- 
tion of our administration that 
when someone walks out on the 
beautiful upper quad the first 
thing they see are ashtrays filled 
with month old cigarette butts 
floating in a disgusting milieu 
of rotting tobacco and stagnant 
rain water? The only saving 
grace is that mosquitoes can’t 
breed in the water because of all 
the toxic chemicals. Maryland 
has laws prohibiting smoking 
within 25 feet of a building, but 
no one seems to enforce them 


here,” he said. 


»- 


The man is right, people. 
After we finished talking I left 
Gilman Hall through the front 


door and immediately picked up 
the acrid smell of secondhand 
smoke. Two students were lean- 
ing against the wall smoking, not 
six feet away from the front en- 
trance. I continued my walk home 
and encountered another smoker, 
a Hop Cop, enjoying a cigarette 
on a bench offset two feet from 
the covered path through the 
Brody courtyard. This is one of 
the few campus choke points 
where throngs of students pass 
to and from class all day. I shud- 
der to imagine how many pairs of 
class-bound lungs inhaled smoke 
from that one cigarette alone. So 
there I was, within three minutes 
of my long conversation with Pro- 
fessor Brooks about our campus 
smoking blight, and I had already 
received two blasts secondhand 
smoke before I even left the Key- 
ser Quad. 

Anyone who knows me 
would be surprised that I am 
advocating for the adminis- 
tration to limit any personal 
freedom, even that of smok- 
ers. I just believe that smoking 
outdoors in public spaces af- 
fects the health of more than 
the individual smoker. A large 
contingency of students and 
University affiliates feel that 
campus smokers threaten their 


health. As such I think that 


smokers are limiting others 
people’s freedoms. Everyone 
has a right to breathe clean 
air, and if someone lights up 
a cigarette right in a campus 
choke point, everyone else has 
no other option but to walk di- 
rectly through the secondhand 
smoke or take a long detour 
and possibly be late to class. 
Furthermore the employees 
who work near the entrances 
to buildings, where smokers 


a 


gravitate, have to deal with an 
unsafe workplace that they un- 
doubtedly aren’t compensated 
for. I remember during my 
freshman year several of my 
friends had dorm rooms that 
overlooked the AMR court- 


_ yards. I remember being jealous 


of their interesting view until 
they began to complain about 
how their rooms would smell 
like stale cigarettes if they kept 
their windows open. 

I. do not propose that the Uni- 
versity ban smoking outright. 
Such a policy would be too dra- 
conian against smokers. Instead 
I propose like many before me 
that the University designate 
smoking areas far away from 


the entrances to bui and 


high foot traffic choke points. 


MEGAN DONNELLY / FOR THE NEWS-LETTER 


Us address it 


7 
we 
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There is a lot of poorly travelled 
space on the Homewood Cam- 
pus that would could reconcile 
smoker convenience with the 
public health concerns of non- 
smokers. The least the Univer- 
sity could do is mandate our se- 
curity team to keep smokers at 
least 25 feet away from building 
entrances and major foot traffic 
choke points. 

We all should have the right — 
to breathe clean air, and the 
smoking minority does not 
have to acquiesce much to ad- 
dress the concerns of the non- 
smoking majority. 


Will Marcus is a Political Sci- 
ence and International Studies 


double major from Austin, Texas. — 
He is the Opinions Editor. 
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this weekend 
Thursday 


Ed Schrader’s Music Beat with uests 
Metro Gallery, 8 p.m. 

Ed Schrader’s Music Beat is a theatrical punk duo from 
Baltimore. They have been touring North America and 
Europe nonstop since the release of their first album 
Jazz Mind, which features collaborations with artists 
like Randy Randall of No Age. They're an extremely 
unique and distinctly Baltimore group, definitely 
worthy of your Thursday night. 


Saturday 
Homecoming Comedian: Hannibal Buress 
The RAC at UMBC, 7 p.m. (doors) 
Actor, writer and comedian Hannibal Buress will 
be performing at the University of Maryland, Bal- 
timore County (UMBC) for their 2015 Homecoming 
weekend. He hosts Why? with Hannibal Buress 
and is a cast member on both Broad City and 


The Eric Andre Show. He is also a noted stand-up 
comedian, and this show is part of his Comedy 


Camisado Tour. Tickets are available to the public | 


for $15 on showelix.com. 
FS. SERIES eee eens PEL POSE PATS x : 
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Saturday & Sunday 


Open Studios Weekend © | 
Various locations, various times 
This weekend marks the 27th annual Open Studios 
Tour. The School 33 Open Studios Tour is a free self- 
guided tour of artists’ studios throughout Baltimore. 
It is a great opportunity to interact with over 100 
extremely diverse Baltimore artists. Alloverstreet 
will kick off Open Studios Weekend on Friday night. 
Alloverstreet is an annual event in Station North 
featuring openings and events at galleries around 
the 400 block of E. Oliver Street. It begins at 7 p.m. 


Sunday 


Waxahatchee with guests 
 Ottobar, 8 p.m. 

Waxahatchee is an indie rock project fronted by 
singer-songwriler-guitarist-badass Katie Crutch- 
field. Crutchfield is known for writing raw, emotive 
music, but she certainly does not lack range. She 
has been featured on NPR Music, Pitchfork Music 
Festival, The New Yorker and elsewhere, Tickets 
are $13 (trust me, it’s well worth il). 


Sean Nicholas Savage with guests 
The Crown, 9 p.m. 
Sean Nicholas Savage is an experimental lo-fi pop-y 


musician from Montreal. His music is tender, dreamy 

and charmingly odd. His newest album, Other Death, 
was recently released on Arbutus Records, whose 

artists include Grimes, Braids, Doldrums and Magical 

Cloud, His music is beautiful and seriously addicting, 

: ; | i 
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Events in Baltimore Hump! film fest proves there's more to porn 


By VERONICA 
REARDON 


Your Weekend Columnist 


Lately I’ve gotten in 
the habit of saving Face- 
book events I think look 
interesting instead of 
RSVPing to them. Usu- 
ally I’ll save something 
and then forget about it 
until after it happened, 
or maybe I won't remem- 


| ber it at all. 


But fortunately last 
week I didn’t have a lot 
to do over the weekend, 
and so I was looking to 
see what was happening 
in Baltimore. I decided 
to check my many saved 
events to see if any were 

ially--worth -geing~to: 
Lo and behold, there it 
was: Hump! playing at 


Gallery 788 in Hampden. 

Hump! is a dirty film 
festival that originated 
on the West Coast around 
Portland and Seattle. And 
yes, by dirty films I do 
mean porn. 

It’s not what you might 
ordinarily think of as 
porn, though. Instead of 
professional porn stars, 
it’s made by anyone who 
wants to submit a video, 
and ordinary people be- 
come temporary porn 
stars when the films are 
shown. 

In order to respect the 
privacy of the people who 
submitted videos, they 
asked that we not take 


any pictures or videos 
“iret ent:-There~ wa 


also a message by Dan 
Savage, the man behind 


_ included one called T/ 


the festival, at the begin- 
ning, which managed to 
be funny, sex positive and 
respectful all at once. 

The videos were not 
conventional porn. For 
some this was because 
they was more artistic 
than usual — basically as 
much attention was paid 
to the aesthetics and story- 
line of the film as the sex. 

Others were outright 
hilarious, featuring things 
such as Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony conducted by 
a penis and a rap song 
about watching too much 
porn. There was a song 
about twincest too. 

My personal favorite, 


zr 


takes an unhealthy in- 
terest in the produce in 
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Dan Savage (left), creator of the Hump! film festival, is an author, journalist and LGBT activist. He is pictured with his husband, Terry Miller. 


his store and the viewer 
is taken into a vision of 
an orgy in which people 
wearing body paint and 
vegetable costumes play 
the fruit. Another good 
one, The Glory Hole, was 
a sweet story about how 
two old men, together to- 
day, met when they were 
young. 

Altogether, Hump! was 
a great experience! And 
they’re taking submis- 
sions from Baltimore for 
another week, so if you 
want to take a shot at be- 
ing featured, it’s a thing 
that can happen. (Happy 
humping?) 


4 : aon the T1H : 
website: humptour.boldty- 
petickets.com. 


NASA’s GPM satellite captured this image of Hurricane Joaquin last week, prompting 


By ALLISON 
BARTOWSKI — 
For The News-Letter 


Fall is finally here! 
We've all been waiting 
for the leaves to change 
and the heat to chill out, 
but this weekend we 
were forced to remem- 
ber that sweater weather 
and pumpkin spice lattes 
come with rainy days. 

This weekend Hurri- 
cane Joaquin kept many 
of us inside, and as the 
temperature continues to 
drop there will be more 
and more weekends simi- 
lar to this one. 

So of course I have 
some suggestions on how 
to spend these days out- 
side of the library! 

The easiest way to kill 
time when it’s raining is 
to take a nice long nap. 
Many of us at Hopkins 
are quite sleep deprived. 
And a stormy weekend 


Os ere 
tlle: J ae 


is as good a time as any 
to catch up on much- 
needed rest. 

If you're feeling more 
ambitious, it’s never a bad 
idea to brew a cup of hot 
tea and watch a movie or 
read a good book. (Netflix 
and chilling with some- 
one is also always an op- 
tion.) 

If your friends are 
willing to trek through 
the rain, you could invite 
them over for a movie 
marathon! I had one this 
weekend, and it is defi- 
nitely a move I recom- 
mend. 


We watched  throw- ° 


back Disney movies, in- 
cluding Spy Kids and High 


School Musical. It was a lot » 


of fun to dance and sing 
along (which, by the way, 


is also a great way to ex- | 


ercise without walking 
through the rain to the 


- gym). Netflix is also re- 


leasing a lot of films and 


Advice for a rainy Baltimore weekend 


ar: aE 


TV shows this October, so 
it's the perfect time to try 
a new foreign film or to 
catch up on some of your 
favorite shows. 

To prepare for my 
movie night I baked 
cookies. If you aren’t an 
experienced baker (and 
I definitely would not 
qualify as one), it’s easy 
to bake from a box mix or 
by using a roll of cookie 
dough. Check out Char- 
Mar, 7-Eleven or Eddie’s 
Market for some low- 
maintenance options. 

However, if you're 
more experienced, rainy 
days are definitely great 
for trying out new reci- 
pes, just as long as you 
don’t have to venture too 
far for ingredients. 

One of my favorite 
things to do on a rainy 


day is solve a puzzle! 


You: can do something 
like this with or without 
friends, and some truly 


ry 


NASA GODDARD SPACE FLIGHT CENTER|CC BY 2.0 
Gov. Larry Hogan to declare a State of Emergency. 


require a lot of time and 
effort (which means they 
look really nice when 
you're done). Try hitting 
up Amazon Prime for 
elaborate options. Plus, 
if you're not the puzzle 
type, Scrabble, chess and 
other board games are al- 
ways available on good ol’ 
Amazon. 

If you're feeling really 


adventurous, you could 


always just throw on a 
raincoat and some c 

rain boots to go play out- 
side and splash in the 
puddles. And as long as 
the weather’s not too se- 
vere, you might as well 
trek to the Inner Harbor 
or Hampden to explore 
Baltimore. iz 
My point is this: Don’t 
let the rainy weekends get 
you down. They are the 
perfect excuse to spend 
some time alone or catch 
up with friends amidst a 
busy semester. 
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Freshmen Barnstormers +N Fest brin 
perform one-act plays 


By LEONARDO 
TADDEI 
For The News-Letter 


This weekend, the 
Arellano Theater hosted 
the Barnstormers’ “Fresh- 
men One-Acts,” five short 
plays that are each direct- 
ed by upperclassmen but 
cast entirely with fresh- 
men students. Produced 
by talented senior Elysa- 
beth Sylvester in collabo- 
ration with sophomore 
Elisabeth Winkelhoff and 
freshmen Miyu Tada and 
Julia Zimmerman, the 
show highlighted fresh 
talent and the Barnstorm- 
ers’ overall teamwork. 

The first One-Act per- 
formed was “Cleveland 
Waits,” a hilarious scene 
written by established 
playwright Greg Vovos. 
This overture depicted the 
funny, paradoxical and 
troubled business relation- 
ship between an agent and 
his actress. With gaunt 
and never excessive direc- 
tion, sophomores John Del 
Toro and Esther Rodri- 
guez perfectly managed 
freshman actors Nicholas 
Sass and Natalie Walling- 
ton on stage. 

The dialogues turned 
out to be humorous and 
amusing because they 


illustrated the typical 
scene — although in- 
tentionally exaggerated 
— that every desperate 
actor or actress who has 
waited to be called for a 
role has sooner or later 
experienced in his or her 
professional career. 

The inexplicable 
“Long Island Iced Tea” 
by dramatist Nick Za- 
gone was well-interpret- 
ed by freshman Corina 
Zisman in her role as Ro- 
berta. Her performance 
allowed us to forget the 
unstable performance of 
freshman Robin Dickey, 
who perhaps thought of 
her character, Rose, as a 
disabled girl more than a 
drunk one. 

Although sophomore 
directors Lily Kairis and 
Jan Markham staged two 
actors seated in front of 
the others and_ forced 
these performers to con- 
tinuously turn their back 
to the audience while 
speaking with their col- 
leagues, this directorial 
mishap did not ruin the 
strong atmosphere that 
was present on stage. 

Moreover, the plot, a 
love connection between 
three couples, was vividly 
rendered by the rest of the 

See ONE ACTS, pace B4 


By DUBRAY KINNEY 
and WILLIAM KIRSCH 
For The News-Letter 


The fourth annual Un- 
registered Nurse Festi- 
val (U+NFest), a two-day 
event featuring a variety 
of punk and_ hardcore 
bands from Baltimore and 
across the country, rocked 


| the Ottobar this weekend. 


The first night featured 


| headliners Screaming Fe- 


' served as 


males and Priests, while 
the second night ended 
with the final show for 
Baltimore’s own Room- 
runner and Sheer Mag out 
of Philadelphia. 

As a smaller, standing- 
only venue, the Ottobar 
an intimate 
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os thrashing punk to Ottobar 
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The Ottobar's U+N Fest hosted numerous punk groups including New Brunswick, N.J.’s Screaming Females. 


space that was perfect 
for a punk show. Bands 
alternated between play- 
ing on a more traditional 
stage and playing down 
on the floor. 

The distance between 
the band and the audience 
varied widely from set to 
set. Often members of a 
given band would reach out 
into the audience or even 
fully immerse themselves 
into a headbanging crowd. 

The crowd also proved 
to be an eccentric mix. 
Aesthetically, there was | 
a main divide between 
the college kids in Keds 
and more stereotypical 
punks in studded leath- | 
er vests with patches of 
their favorite bands. 


Mobile exhibit shows ominous future of food 


COURTESY OF ANITA LOUIE 


Professor Simun and her students presented an interactive exhibit on the effect of climate change on food. 


By ANITA LOUIE 
For The News-Letter 


Artist Miriam Simun 
and the students in her 


practicum course pre- 
sented “GhostFood,” an 
interactive exhibit that 


addresses the possible im- 
pact of climate change on 
the future of food. 

The project, displayed 
Monday on the Fresh- 
man Quad, spotlights 
foods that could possibly 
go extinct because of the 
animals and plants used, 

such as cod from the At- 
_lantic, peanut butter and 
jelly with peanuts from 
“Arizona, and chocolate 
milk with cocoa from 
West Africa. 

Crowds of students 
congregated around the 
~ exhibit’s white food truck 

expecting a typical cam- 
pus food giveaway but 
were served bland-look- 
_ ing food on simple white 
_ trays by the practicum 
_ students acting as servers. 
_ Attendees were also given 
a plastic nosepiece called 
a dosdii. 
. The dosdii produces 
an inhalable scent, mim- 
_icking the sensation of 
eating cod, peanut but- 
‘ter or chocolate even 
‘though the food served, 
although similar in con- 


sistency, was not actu- 
ally that food. 

Rachel McCoy, a se- 
nior enrolled in Simun’s 
course who helped put 
on the exhibit, said she 
enjoyed watching people 
engage with the project 
and react to the food. 

“Some people were 
really weirded out,” Mc- 
Coy said. 

Simun is collaborating 
with Hopkins and the 
Contemporary, an avant- 
garde local art museum, 
to present the exhibit. 
The course is co-taught 
by Contemporary Pro- 
gram Manager Ginevira 
Shay and Director Deana 
Haggag. 

Simun said that the 
inspiration for “Ghost 
Food” stemmed from 
her fascination with how 
smell impacts taste. 

“All of our experience 
of flavors is olfactory,” 
Simun said. “There was 
just something magical 
in it, something amazing 
about it.” , 


She mentioned how 


artificially adding taste. 


through smell stimula- 
tion was not unlike the 


food industry, where 
much of the taste comes 
from additive flavors 


rather than the food it- 
self, although she has no 


specific plans to industri- 
alize her dosdii olfactory 
invention. ; 

“There’s a_ different 
process and a different 
kind of education and dif- 
ferent base of knowledge, 
but it’s been really great,” 
Simun said. 

A major part of the 
practicum course has 
been preparing to put on 
this exhibit, which will 
be presented throughout 
Baltimore this semester, 
including a presentation 
in front of Penn Station 
on Oct. 15. Shay, from The 
Contemporary, said she 


was excited by the large | 


turnout for the project. 


cited about giving the 
students at Hopkins the 
opportunity to interact 
with something different, 
have a different experi- 
ence and have something 
to have a conversation 
about,” Shay said. 

McCoy said that she 
was. encouraged by the 
reception to this first pre- 
sentation. 

“I think this one’s more 
to raise the question and 
to get people thinking 
without imposing one 
person’s idea or answer,” 
she said. 

Simun was similarly 
excited by the first per- 


formance, as she stood | 


toward the back of the 
area and observed the 
servers interactions and 
the guests’ reactions. She, 
along with her students, 
had a busy day with six 
hours of preparation in- 
cluding cooking and set- 
ting up. 

In presenting her 
work, Simun said that 
she prefers to focus 
on social issues as a 
broader, _interconnect- 
ed entity, and is inter- 
ested in posing ques- 
tions to the public about 

See GHOSTFOOD, pace B5 
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Students were given nose pieces that simulated the smell of food. 
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The wide range of 
ages among the audience 
members gives credence 
to the fact that the Balti- 
more art scene remains 
one of the most diverse, 
not only racially but also 
in the ages and_back- 
grounds of those who 
attend local shows. The 
acts themselves were also 
diverse in style and age. 

The headliners drew 


the largest crowds of 
the weekend. Screaming 
Females, a_ three-piece 
band from NJ., brought 
a startling dichotomy 
to the stage. The band’s 
lead singer and guitar- 
ist, Marissa Paternoster, 
conveyed a shy tone as 
she spoke in-between 
songs, yet her booming 
voice and dirty guitar so- 
los peppered throughout 
their set entranced the au- 
dience. 

Drawing from their 
February LP, Rose Moun- 
tain, they brought a sound 
that fell somewhere in 
between basement punk 
rock and the better parts 
of late-90s alt-rock. 

Although there wasn’t 
much moshing, there was 
definitely a great amount 
of emotion displayed dur- 
ing the set as the audience 
nodded their heads in 
unison to the licks of the 
guitar. 

Priests, a D.C. punk 
band, hypnotized _ the 
crowd with their pounding 

See OTTOBAR, Pace B5 


(ollectors discuss art 
of poltical buttons 


By ISABELLA 
ALTHERR 
For The News-Letter 


Even very small ob- 
jects can have immense 
political and social power. 


| Such power was on full 
“We're just really ex- | 


display at Station North’s 
bookstore-coffeeshop col- 
lective Red Emma’s last 
Friday as three Baltimore 
activists and avid collec- 
tors of protest buttons, 


‘Fred Pincus, Natalie So- 


koloff and Dean Pappas, 
organized a talk to kick 
off their exhibit “Social 
Movements Through 
Political Buttons: 1960s, 
1970's and 1980's.” 

The speakers had all 
selected several of their 
favorite or most memo- 
rable buttons on which to 
speak. However, this task 
must have been difficult 
as they all posses large 
collections — Pincus, for 
example, has 1,500 but- 
tons. His buttons ranged 
from a 1980s button in 
support of Martin Luther 
King Day to those distrib- 
uted by the United Farm 
Workers of America. 
Many of the causes of the 
buttons are still debated 
today, particularly unions 
and workers’ rights. 

Pappas, in an _ intro- 
duction to his selection of 
buttons, spoke of buttons 
as memories. He remem- 
bered his pin advocating 
the march on the Penta- 
gon in 1967 as his first 
experience of civil dis- 
obedience. The button he 
has from that event was 
described as part of the 
overall “theatre of civil 
disobedience,” while the 
many anti-Vietnam but- 
tons in Mr. Pappas’ col- 
lection were connected 
with historic memories of 
burning draft cards. 

Solokoff’s _ collection 
of feminist and gay lib- 
eration buttons allowed 
viewers to trace the histo- 
ry of those specific move- 
ments. Simply by wearing 
a button that supported 
the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment or protested vio- 
lence against women, 
activists could spread 
awareness of these issues. 

Visibility seemed to 


be the main draw of the 
button. 

“You wear it publicly 
and you tend to wear 
them a lot, and you can 
find people and_ start 
talking about the issue,” 
Solokoff said. 

They became a way of 
self organizing, especial- 
ly important before ac- 
tivists were able to find 
each other over social 
media. 

“(Political buttons] 
were the tweets of the 
earlier generation,” Pin- 
cus said. 

However, sometimes 
the images on these but- 
tons can speak louder 
than their words. When 
asked about their favorite 
buttons, both Sokoloff and 
Pappas gave examples of 
buttons with no words at 
all. Sokoloff spoke about 
the feminist symbol but- 
ton, the combination of 
the female gender sym- 
bol and a fist. The symbol 
means strength, power 
and solidarity to so many 
people, and is easily iden- 
tifiable. 

Pappas said his favor- 
ite button is the button 
distributed by the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee, de- 
picting a black hand and 
a white hand shaking 
hands. 

The speakers were all _ 
incredibly eager not only 
to reminisce with others 
who shared the memories 
that the buttons repre- 
sented, but also to educate 
the younger generation. 
The idea of bringing the 
exhibit to college campus- 
es was raised. 

“{l hope] young radi- 
cals will want to learn 
more about those past 
movements and what 
our strategies were and 
where we messed up and 
learned from our mis- 
takes,” Pappas said. 
- The exhibit, which 
will run through the 
month of October, is not 
so much a collection of 
plastic tokens as it is a 
gathering of memories, 
each of which marks a 
point in a_ significant 
part of social and politi- 
cal history. 
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Drake and Future mixtape feels unbalanced 


By MARCIA 
ZIMMERMAN 


For The News-Letter 

On the waves of re- 
cent success from their 
individual, critically- 
acclaimed number-one 
albums, Drake and Fu- 


ture dropped their col- 
laborative mixtape What 
a Time to Be Alive on Sept. 
20. Composed of 11 songs 
and spanning 40 minutes, 
What a Time to Be Alive 
was recorded in Future’s 
hometown of Atlanta in 
a whirlwind six days and 
interestingly feels more 


like a Future album fea- 
turing Drake than an 
equal collaboration. Fu- 
producer, Metro 
Boomin, produced most 
of the tracks. 

The two artists have 
collaborated on many 
different songs in the 
past, but never on more 
than a single song per 
album. The fact that the 
collaboration is trotted 
as a mixtape rather than 
an album alleviates some 
anticipation of an epic 
artist collaboration. 

For Toronto-native 
Drake, the early suc- 


ture’s 


Hopkins alumna talks 
career as food journalist 


ai | 


ed 


With a Writing Seminars degree, Polis now writes for BonAppetit. | 
| board 200 chart to gen- 


By KATE DWYER 
For The News-Letter 


While Hopkins may 
have a reputation for be- 


ing primarily focused — 


on the sciences, there are 


‘pian 


plenty of alumni mak” haven 


ing strides in the fields 
of media and entertain- 
ment. Carey Polis, who 
graduated in 2007, is the 
editor of BonAppetit.com 
— the digital side of the 
premier food publication. 
The News-Letter caught up 
with Polis to talk about 
food, writing, Bon Appétit 
and how she ended up in 
her position. 


The News-Letter: What 
kinds of features do you 
currently include on the 
site? What do you hope to 
bring to it in the future? 

Carey Polis: I look at 
pretty much everything 
that goes up. That’s any- 
thing from cooking tips to 
restaurant trends to any 
way that food intersects 
with culture. I think one 
of the things I’m hoping to 
do is bring bigger stuff to 
the fold — bigger features, 
bigger rollouts, bigger proj- 
ects, just really making this 
a living, breathing site. 


N-L: What does your 
typical day look like? 

CP: I start my day pret- 
ty early, around 7 a.m. I do 
about an hour of work from 
home before I get to the of- 
fice at 9:30 am. Everyday 
at 10:30, we have our web 
ideas meeting, where we 
all toss around ideas that 
were thinking about, even 
if they’re small kernels. I go 
to a lot of meetings, which 
range from _ discussion 
about video strategy to so- 
cial strategy, ways to better 
integrate print and digi- 
tal, development and tech 
work on the site and every- 
thing in between. Between 
meetings I'm editing and 
working with the digital 
team and freelance writers 
to get all sorts of fun con- 
tent on the site and make 
sure everything feels like 
it’s part of the Bon Appétit 
voice and something peo- 
ple would want to read... 
it’s definitely for someone 
who enjoyed multitasking. 
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N-L: What was your 
journey from Hopkins to 
Bon Appétit? 

CP: I was a Writing 


_Sems major. I really en- 


joyed” “writing” fiction; “T 
‘t written any fiction 
since I graduated in 2007. 
Like so many other Sems 
majors, I had a dream to 


be some sort of magazine | 


Barnstormers interpret well-written plays — 


writer or some kind of 
famous novelist. In 2006, 
going into my senior year, 


I got an internship at Con- | 


dé Nast (the publisher of 


Bon Appétit), but I wasn’t | 


working for Bon Appétit, I 
was at Supermarket News, a 
business-to-business pub- 
lication that’s no longer 
published. The great thing 
about that opportunity 
was that I got a bunch of 
bylines that summer, and 
the big complaint from 
my editor when I finished 
up was that I kept writing 
for the consumer instead 
of for the business side. A 
lightbulb went off, and I 
thought, “Oh my gosh, I 
love writing about food for 
the consumer; It’s so fun!” 
So my senior year of Hop- 
kins, I did an independent 
study in food writing, 
and I just consumed ev- 
ery book about food that 
I could... From there I got 
a job after I graduated at 
a food website. It was in- 
teresting timing because 
it was right on the cusp 
of when everything was 
changing and going digi- 
tal. In 2010 I moved to Italy 
for a year, and got a mas- 
ter’s in Food Culture and 
Communications. Then 
I came back and worked 
at The Huffington Post for 
three years before I got 
hired at Bon Appétit by an- 
other Hopkins alum. 


N-L: What do you 
wish you could tell your 
college self? 

CP: Always be curious. 
It really helps to have a 
passion for your subject 
area, and the more you 
want to learn about it, the 
more successful you're 
setting yourself up to be. 

For more of The News- 
Letter’s discussion with 
Carey please visit us at 
nlonthedl.wordpress.com. 


cess of this mixtape is 
record-breaking even 
though he is featured 
significantly than 
Future. Since his album 
If You're Reading This It's 
Too Late was released in 
February, Drake’s latest 
release marks the first 
time in 11 years that a 
rapper has debuted two 
albums at number one 
on Billboard ‘s Hot R&B/ 
Hip-Hop Songs chart in 
a single year. The last 
rapper to accomplish 
this feat was Jay-Z in 
2004. 

Drake effectively end- 
ed his feud with Meek 
Mill on a high note in 
the diss tracks of If You're 
Reading This It’s Too Late, 
including “Charged Up” 
and “Back to Back.” How- 
ever the rapper still beefs 
up some verses during 
his solo track “30 for 30 
Freestyle” in What a Time 
to Be Alive. 

“The pen is working 
if you n****s need some 
ghost lines / I thought 
you wanted yours like I 
want mine / I guess you 
just making moves on 
your own time / But just 
know it'll be January in 
no time / And your ab- 
sence is very concerning 
/ It’s like you went on va- 
cation with no plan of re- 


less 


| | turning,” Drake raps. 


Future, on the other 
hand, released DS2 in 
July 2015. It debuted at 
number one on the Bill- 


eral acclaim. His previ- 


| ous two albums, Honest 


and Pluto, were released 
in 2014 and 2012, re- 
spectively. One popular 
song from DS2, “Where 
Ya At,” actually features 


; Va SPOT to B ae 
Alive is perfectly-timed 
career-wise, and yes, it 
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is impressive that the 
album was recorded 
in person over the du- 
ration of six days, but 
these factors are com- 
bined in what feels like 
desperation. Both artists 
seem watered down in 
contrast to their usual 
ferocity. Drake’s hook 
for “Big Rings” sounds 
awkwardly written and 
rapped, while Future’s 
usually scathing criti- 
cisms of his internal 
struggles are too mild. 

The songs are not me- 
ticulous — a fact that is 
simultaneously _ disap- 
pointing, due to the level 
of curations both rappers 
usually have as soloists, 
and appropriate given 
the nature of today’s 
spontaneous rap scene. 
A lack of chemistry is 
also evident, especially 
with the addition of Fu- 
ture and Drake’s solo 
tracks “Jersey” and “30 
for 30 Freestyle.” 

The fact that they even 
included solo tracks on 
a collaborative album 
shows that both artists 
have not quite met each 
other halfway. They stay 
in their respective lanes 
and give each other an 
appreciative nod from 
across the way. Drake and 
Future do complement 
each other although they 
remain distinct. 

While the songs on the 
mixtape are not as finely- 
crafted as they should 
be, What a Time to Be 
Alive is reflective of its ti- 
tle: the beats are current, 
from echoing gothic bass 
to muffled, hypnotizing 
R&B. The vocal stylings 
of each rapper are signa- 
ture of our time. 
ack 
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Our Pumpkin 
Spice Playlist 


|. “Fallin’ For You” by 
Colbie Caillat 


2. “Love Mysell” by 


3. “Boom Clap” by 
Lennon & Matsy 


A. “Holiday” by 
Vampire Weekend 


d. Pieces of Me” by 
Ashlee Simpson 


6. “For Emma” by 
Iver 


7. “Play It Again” b 
lake oi J 


Follow @jhuarts 
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ONE ACTS, From B3 
freshman cast, composed 
by Eric Waelbroeck, Jon- 
athan Silveira, Marcia 
Zimmerman and Zadich 
Saidane. 

Despite being effica- 
ciously directed by soph- 
omores Alberto Muniz 
and Erin Todaro, “The 
Philadelphia” by Ameri- 
can playwright David 
Ives was the third play 
of the night as well as 
the weakest offer of the 
showcase. 

The plot is set ina sur- 
real café where the spe- 
cials on the menu include 
polish duck blood, cream 
of kidney and deep fried 
gizzards. Apart from the 
interesting acting of the 
gorgeous Alisha Dalal as 
the weird waitress who 
the believable Teo Icli- 
yurek had to deal with, 
there is really nothing to 
this skit. 

Paraphrasing the 
lines of Mark, imperson- 
ated by the convincing 
Sam Northwood, the 
play placed the scene 
physically in New York 
but metaphysically in 
Philadelphia. This was 
exactly what the audi- 
ence experienced as 
they were physically in 
the theater but meta- 
physically somewhere 
else too. 

The last two one acts 
presented by the com- 
pany came as a surprise 
at the end of the show be- 
cause they were the best 
written, interpreted and 
directed. 

“Is It Me?” by writer 
Tony Devaney Morinelli 
is a refined and smart, 
short play about person- 
al insecurity and how 


to take advantage of 
it. The dialogue occurs 
between the opposite 
characters interpreted 
by Renée Scavone and 
Samantha Albstein, both 
of whom perfectly ren- 
dered common aspects 
and behavioral differ- 
ences of their roles as 
girl one and two. 

The performance of 
“Is It Me?” is a remark- 
able example of how a 
well-written play can 
contribute to the majory 
of a show’s overall suc- 
cess. Without solid writ- 
ing, not even the best ac- 
tor or director on earth 
can produce a respect- 
able work. 

Finally “The Choco- 
late Affair” by Stepha- 
nie Allison Walker was 
undoubtedly. the most 
awe-inspiring of the 
night. Weird in the best 
way that a surreal play 


\ 


can be, this play depicts 
an intriguing dialogue 
between Beverly (Amy 
Vonder Haar), a woman 
whose guilty pleasures 
include chocolate and 
Halloween candy, Da- 
vid Gumino in the role 
of Mr. Goodbar and Mi- 
chael Feder as a blue 
M&M candy. 

This refined play, 
surely the funniest of 
the evening, was never 
predictable and caused 
reflection about food dis- 
orders like binge eating. 
It also hinted at the un- 
certainties of those who 
society deems to be fat 
and at the tumultuous 
relationship one can have 
with one’s mirror image. 

Unfortunately since 
the theater is situated in 
the Glass Pavilion, there 
was another event with 
loud music that often dis- 
turbed the actors and au- 
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Freshmen Barnstormers performed “Long Island Iced Tea” under the direction of upperclassmen. 
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dience on Saturday night. 
The audience itself also 
proved to be very noisy 
due to high-volume, in-: 
appropriate laughing, ) 
rumbling and  cough- 
ing — a symptom of the. 
change in weather. These. 
disturbances resulted in. 
a very rowdy atmosphere | 
which did no justice to! 
the professional show on 
stage. 
Despite some highs 
and lows, the overall 
showcase ended up be-' 
ing very pleasant and! 
well-received by the au-: 
dience, who crowded: 
the theater and demon-. 
strated a general appre-. 
ciation for the shows. In. 
fact the resounding final, 
round of applause was a. 
great tribute to the effort. 
that all the directors, ac-. 
tors and producers put. 
into the genuine perfor-| 
mance. ; 
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An inside voice chat 
with Screaming 
Females vocalist 


Screaming Females, a punk rock band 
hailing from New Brunswick, NJ, performed 
‘at the Ottobar’s U+N Festival this weekend. 
‘News-Letter writer Dubray Kinney met with 
‘the band’s lead guitarist and vocalist Marissa 
|Paternoster to discuss her approach to 
| performances and the band’s future endeavors. 


you have when you go on stage? 
Marissa Paternoster: Ym afraid I don’t think 
' about that too much. If the show is going well and 
| the crowd seems excited and interested in hearing 
/us Play, then I haven't any need to put myself in 
the ‘ ‘zone” or whatever. In general I’m always 
ready to play. 


| Dubray Kinney: What type of mentality do 
' 
U 


DK: With the tour that followed your latest 
‘album Rose Mountain’s release, was their 
anything that changed with the process of 

playing live? 

; MP: Screaming Females have been touring for 
| about 10 years now, and so our live show has grown 
‘and changed with us along that span of time. 
| We like to improvise and we’ve never brought 
| prepared sets with us on tour. Like I mentioned 
| before, I think that a lot of our collective mood 
| depends on the show’s atmosphere. For us, Rose 
| Mountain is just another notch in the doorway 
regarding our growth as a band. 


DK: What are other releases you enjoyed from 
this year? 

MP: My favorite record thus far has probably 

{been Sometimes I Sit And Think And Sometimes I Just 

Be by Courtney Barnett. I’ve been listening to the 
{new LOW album a lot and I’ve really enjoyed the 

te Potty Mouth EP plus the tape Tenement put 

out in early 2015. 


' 
! 
| 
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DK: What comes after the touring dates are 

done? Rest? More recording? 

MP: We're going on a short New England/ 
Canadian jaunt with Potty Mouth for the first 
week of November. All of the tour dates are online, 
www.screamingfemales.com! 


Remarkable career opportunities. 
Recruiters ready to chat. 
Mark your calendar now! 


"WSA'S COMIN TO 
YOUR CAMPUS 
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Punk music festival energizes Ottobar 


OTTOBAR, From B3 
beats, fast guitar riffs 
and the stirring vocals of 
frontwoman Katie Alice 
Greer. They played songs 
from their latest EP, Bod- 
ies & Control & Money & 
Power. 

Greer didn’t censor 
herself and even called 
out another woman who 
danced much more sen- 
sually when Pure Disgust 
was on stage. 

Priests’s music had 
a decidedly political 
and_ reactionary tinge to 
them, including a new 
song that was formerly 
titled “Donald Trump,” 
but was now untitled 
in the wake of Trump’s 
more recent comments. 

“Sort of organically our 
songs sound like what- 
ever we're into in the mo- 
ment,” Greer said. “We've 
never been a genre-specif- 
ic band. It’s hard for me 
to hide my emotions, so I 
feel like they always come 
through.” 

To end the festival, 
Baltimore’s own Room- 
runner, fronted by Denny 
Bowen on guitar and vo- 
cals, Jeff Byers on guitar, 
Dan Frome on bass and 
Bret Lanahan on drums, 
graced the Ottobar with 
their final show as a group 
(or so they claimed). 

The local indie noise 
connoisseurs brought an 
energy founded in aban- 
don, one which led the au- 
thors to pitch themselves 
into the now quite large 
mosh pit. Throughout the 
set the crowd joined each 
distortion-laden song as 
a screaming chorus and 
gave thanks in gyrating 
rapture. 

Each musician was 


tightly focused; Lana- 
han silently moved his 
lips with each change in 
the beat and Byers and 
Frome banged their heads 
to Byers’s dry and calm 
croon. Roomrunner was 
the highlight of the night 
from the first song to the 
encore and  Lanahan’s 
grateful trust fall into the 
welcoming crowd. 

The festival’s lineup 
was diverse throughout 
the weekend, kicking 
off with Snail Mail, the 
stage name for Baltimore 
teenager Lindsey Jordan, 
who releases her lo-fi pop 
tunes on Bandcamp. She 
was followed by Post- 
Pink, a local four-mem- 
ber group who got the 
crowd’s heads nodding 
with their frantic guitar 
riffs and almost tribal 
drumming. 

Honey Radar, a five- 
member group, was one 
of the more eccentric acts 
to play during the festi- 
val. The band harnessed 
the feedback and fuzz of 
their instruments for a 
cacophony of sounds, and 
the band’s two guitarists 
clashed their guitars to- 
gether in a sword fight. 

Baltimore local Eva 
Moolchan, known as 
Sneaks, pulled off a re- 
ally catchy post-punk 
sound that elicited smiles 
and a unified head nod 
as she played. Though 
the same drumbeat was 
used for the majority of 
the set — either acceler- 
ated or slowed down for 
the different songs — she 
managed to win over the 
crowd with her steady 
bassline and hypnotic 
songs. 

“Using the drum ma- 
chine was situational,” 
Moolchan said _ follow- 
ing her set. “I wanted to 
make music but wanted 
to make it fast... That re- 
quired me doing it alone. 
One day I was in my 
dad’s basement toying 


found his drum machine 
and I borrowed it.” 
Coming off the heels 
of the June release of 
their critically acclaimed 
album Cemetary Highrise 
Slum, Philadelphia shoe- 
gaze band Creepoid put 
on a show that felt tonally 
very different. Neverthe- 
less they brought the heat 
with a wall of sound that 


| hammered the room. 


Barreracudas, an 
Atlanta-based rock- 
and-roll band, followed 
with playful banter be- 
tween the vocalist and 
the bassist. The vocalist 
also reached for an audi- 
ence member’s foot dur- 
ing their performance of 
one of their songs aptly 
named “Feet.” 

Next up was Balti- 
more’s Wing Dam, who 
brought a shoegaze-ish 
quality with vocals that 
made the band reminis- 
cent of a heavier Beach 
House. 

Washington, D.C. band 
Pure Disgust epitomized 


Bioiet PROM MBS 


thing; in fact, 
around with stuff and I — 


a ph ate about in this 


the right at or this is 
eed eve ox this 


their name, abruptly 
launching into 20 minutes 
of no-nonsense hardcore 
punk. Fists drove to the 
air and audience mem- 
bers raced from one side 
of the designated pit area 
to the other in a clash of 
bodies. 

The second day of the 
festival opened with local 
band Pellars, who brought 
an ethereal and darkly 
pop tempo, richly com- 
bining lead singer Nick 
Hope’s cavernous yet thin 
and echoing vocals, Jo- 
seph Weeks’s church or- 


ly less aggressive style 
moved away from thrash 
and onto something far 
more like post-punk. The 
lead singer and guitar- 
ist stood with the micro- 
phone in line with his 
torso and pitched and 
shook modestly with his 
eyes closed. A modest 
band with a solid perfor- 
mance, the frontman fin- 
ished a solo and quickly 
commented on his dislike 
of them. 

That, however, did not 
strip it of any musician- 
ship, nor did the fairly 


gan synths reserved 
and Gun- stage per- 
nar Isbert’s formanc- 
throaty bass “*T wanted to es of the 
guitar. . band’s three 
Rich- make music, members 
mond, Va.’s take awa 
all-female DUt wanted to PE is: 
punk en- make it fast... from their 
semble : general 
Christi that required me ability. Ex- 
cracked the: doing it alone.” _Pett Altera- 
calm in the tions was 
bar with — EVA far from 
a res- the ~ most 
fe riffs. MootcHan, intense or 
Their raspy “SNEAKS aggressive 
choruses band there, 
and abrupt but _—_ they 
light chords may have 


were reminiscent of some 
of the great proto- and 
early-punk bands. The 


‘lead guitarist broke it 


down beautifully, pick- 
ing out some solid solos 
over the steady beat sev- 
eral times. 

The first band to play 
on the actual stage that 
day, D.C. outfit Loud 
Boyz, got up and imme- 
diately started to thrash 
through their set. The in- 
tricately tattooed drum- 
mer counting off the time 
in between songs acted 
as the only respite from 
the tidal wave of distor- 
tion and general shred- 
ding unleashed onto the 
crowd. 

Don’t take this re- 
lentless energy as a bad 
it was 
awesome, and any fans 
of Trash Talk, or really 
any contemporary punk 
band, should definitely 
check out the Loud Boyz. 
Their music was akin to 
New York-style hard- 
core punk with a dose 
of long hair and melody 
and without the threat 
of gang violence or the 
influence of pervasive 
poverty. 

Red Death took the 


stage next and, much like - 


the Loud Boyz, they defi- 
nitely were not messing 
around. This D.C. group, 
which walks the fine line 
between metal and hard- 
core punk, played their set 
on the floor and happily 
made it shake as if there 
was an earthquake con- 
centrated under the bar. 
The band’s grimacing 
and snarling lead singer 
spat lyrics into the crowd 
with true hardcore malice. 
Baltimore’s own Ex- 
pert Alterations also 
performed as a jangling 
pseudo-pop trio whose 


simple and _ significant- 


“GhostFood” oad 


, which ch sh og we 


on camp 


hee Jens 


been one of the most in- 
teresting. 

Two Baltimore hard- 
core groups, Big Mouth 
and Angie Du$t, played 
a collaborative set on the , 
floor; Angie Du$t, cheeki- 
ly named after Big Mouth’s 
lead singer Angela Swie- 
cicki, launched without 
hesitation into a monster 
set. The crowd started 
pulsing and writhing in a 
surging semicircle around 
the small cluster of ampli- 
fiers and musicians. 

The divide between 
band and audience dis- 
appeared when Swie- 


cicki 


*7ser telat feceaae 
into the crowd an 


passed the microphone 
to fans. A memorable 
moment in the act was 
their cover of Agent Or- 
ange’s surf-punk classic 
“Bloodstains.” When the 
guitarist chopped out 
the first few chords, the 
tight pit at the center of 
the crowd exploded into 
a screaming chorus. 

Big Eyes from New 
York and Blank Spell from 
Philadelphia brought a 
harder rock sound to the 
stage. The former's stage 
performance was a little 
too reserved and lacked 
some of the energy of the 
previous bands. That be- 
ing said, the group’s gen- 
eral musicianship was 
great. 

Much was the same 
with Blank Spell, who 
returned to the floor for 
their set. Their sound 
was similar to that of Red 
Death, sort of scream- 
punk, and the crowd was 
certainly into it. 

The U+N Fest is orga- 
nized by Unregistered 
Nurse Bookings, a group 
that books and promotes 
gigs for punk and garage 
rock bands at gies 
venues. 
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Ancient humans had hearing like chimps New device reads your 
breath to detect cancer 


DELPHINE BRUYERE/ CC BY-SA 3.0 
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Humans who lived two million years ago had hearing patterns like those of chimpanzees, according to new research out of Spain and South Africa. 


By TONY WU 
Senior Staff Writer 


Imagine the difficulty 
of living a life without 
sound. As one of the 
five fundamental senses, 
hearing is a crucial part 
of everyday life. 

However, scientists 
are uncertain about the 
process through which 
humans developed our 
current hearing patterns. 
Recent research on hu- 
man fossils indicate that 
two million years ago, 
human and chimpanzee 


hearing patterns closely 
resembled one another. 
It was also at this time 
that differences in their 
respective hearing pat- 
terns began to emerge. 
In humans, our hear- 
ing range is between 20 
hertz (Hz) and 20 kilo- 
hertz (kHz), but we can 
also perceive frequen- 
cies between one and six 
kHz better than other 
primates. It is important 
to note that the range of 
one to six kHz includes 
many sounds utilized in 
spoken languages. 


Experian hacks T-Mobile 
users’ personal data 


By PAIGE FRANK 
For The News-Letter 


Hackers recently stole 
the personal details of 
up to 15 million T-Mobile 
United States custom- 
ers through Experian, 
the world’s largest credit 
checking company. 

Following the high 
profile corporate hack, 
Experian suffered its big- 
gest one-day fall in over 
a year, with shares drop- 
ping more than four per- 
cent. The company holds 
data on millions of busi- 
nesses and consumers 
and conducts billions of 
credit checks each year. 

Experian has __ per- 
formed an_ increasing 
number of credit checks 
on behalf of T-Mobile in 
the past two years as the 
mobile network company 
has continued to grow. 
T-Mobile, the third larg- 
est mobile network in 
America, has threatened 
to cancel its contract with 


Experian. 
“I am incredibly an- 
gry about this data 


breach and we will insti- 


tute a thorough review 
of our relationship with 
Experian,” John Legere, 
the chief executive of T- 
Mobile U.S., said in a let- 
ter to consumers on the 
T-Mobile site. 

According to T-Mobile, 
the hackers acquired 15 
million records, includ- 
ing new applications for 
credit checks and device 
financing from Sept. 1, 
2013 through Sept. 16, 
2015. The stolen records 
include personal details 
such as names, addresses, 
dates of birth, Social Se- 
curity numbers and driv- 
er’s license identification 
numbers. 

“The information that 
was exposed could lead to 
an increased risk of identi- 
ty theft,” Experian stated 
in an FAQ. “Although we 
have no evidence suggest- 
ing your personal infor- 
mation has been misused, 
we take our obligation to 
help you protect your in- 
formation very seriously, 
and deeply regret that 
this has happened.” 

Experian said that it 

See EXPERIAN, pace B8 
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A breach at Experian put the data of T-Mobile customers in danger. 
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These auditory differ- 
ences between humans 
and primates were ob- 
tained in laboratory ex- 
periments, but until the 
analysis of fossils found 
in Spain and South Af- 
rica, scientists did not 
know how they evolved. 

The researchers 
looked at fossils of hu- 
man ancestors, which 
were estimated to be 
around 430,000 years old 
and which were found 
in northern Spain. These 
remains possess hearing 
patterns that are almost 
identical to the modern 
human pattern. 

The fossils excavated 
from Spain came from 
the Sima de los Huesos (Pit 
of Bones). Scientists think 
that they represent ances- 
tors of some of the later 
Neanderthals that lived. 


HACKS, From Al 
could really benefit from 
the explosion of creativity 
and innovation that comes 
along with hackathons.” 

Tiffany Wong, a senior 
from Virginia Common- 
wealth University (VCU), 
was excited to be a partici- 
pant in Medhacks. 

“Tm really happy to be 
here and work with other 
motivated students to 
come up with different so- 
lutions to different health- 
care issues,” she said. 

Sponsors, such as Ma- 
naHealth and A-Level 
Capital, were also eager 
to be involved with Med- 
Hacks. 

“When you think about 
the really big problems in 
the world or even our na- 
tion right now, healthcare 
and reinventing healthcare 
is one of the biggest ones,” 
Elizabeth Galbut, a found- 
er of A-Level Capital, said. 
“Our healthcare costs in 
the U.S. are out of control, 
and there are so many op- 
portunities for medicine 
and technology to both 
improve patient outcomes 
and reduce cost... We be- 
lieve that technological tal- 
ent helps drive innovation, 
and we want to find the 
best talent at Hopkins so 
we can fund them.” 

“Johns Hopkins has a 
fantastic brand, and a lot 
of intelligent people are 
here,’ Chris Bradley, the 
CEO and co-founder of 
ManaHealth, said. “We 
really want to support stu- 
dents who have a passion 
and who have a fantas- 
tic university supporting 
them. A lot of innovation 
happens here so, logically, 
we want to come in and 
help where we can. 

“We're giving all par- 


On the other hand, 
when they examined 
South African fossils 
that are around two mil- 
lion years old they found 
a hearing pattern that is 
closer to chimpanzees. 


The two species that 


scientists looked at in 
South Africa were Aus- 
tralopithecus africanus and 
Paranthropus robustus. 
Both species lived around 


the same time. The fossils | 


were dug up at the sites of 


Sterkfontein and Swart- | 


krans in South Africa. 
The scientists used 


CT scans and computer | 
reconstructions of the in- | 


side of the ears of these 
fossils in order to de- 


By PAIGE FRANK 
For The News-Letter 


A little bad breath nev- 
er hurt anybody. Now it 
could even save your life. 
A study released by the 
American Chemical So- 
ciety journal Nano Letters 
reports that scientists in 
Israel have identified the 
presence of various vola- 
tile organic compounds 
(VOCs) released in breath. 

They have linked some 
of these compounds to 
specific diseases and 
conditions ranging from 


breath testing. In a study 
published by the Brit- 
ish Journal of Surgery, the 
analysis of VOCs was 75 
percent accurate in iden- 
tifying colorectal can- 
cer. Other studies have 
linked Type I Diabetes, 
lung cancer, lactose intol- 
erance, obesity and fruc- 
tose intolerance to spe- 
cific VOC identifiers. 
Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity also currently 
employs the use of breath 
testing in order to diag- 
nose lactose intolerance, 
Helicobacter Pylori (H. py- 


lactose intolerance and Jori) infections, fructose 
obesity to diabetes and jntolerance and _ Bacte- 
cancer. rial Over- 
By map- growth 
in out Syndrome. 
FG eowiis Each of these Each of 
of these these ven- 
VOCs, | sci- ventures has tures has 
entists are emphasized the emphasized 
able to , ’ the wide 
create an Wide potential potential 
identifying application for application 
| fingerprint for breath 
representa~ breath analysis. analysis. 
tive of any While 
given in- analyzing 
| dividual’s VOCs has 


termine what the hear- | 
ing range of these early | 


hominids may have been. 
They- noted that. the 
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ticipants access to our 
ManaCloud Application 
Programming Interface 
(API). It’s just one place 
participants can connect 
their apps to get access to 
data from hospitals with- 
out having to integrate to 
every hospital the partici- 
pants want to go live on. 
And hopefully we'll be 
able to help support a lot of 
the interesting innovative 
applications that are going 
to be hacked away here.” 
During the first round 
of preliminary judging, 
five judges evaluated each 
project for its technicality, 
practicality, potential im- 
pact, aesthetics, original- 
ity and “WOW factor.” Ten 
projects were chosen from 
the original 28 and present- 
ed on Sunday afternoon. 
The projects tackled a 
multitude of issues, includ- 
ing optimization of medi- 
cal equipment donations, 
providing emergency 
healthcare for individuals 
who are not within range 
of emergency medical 
services, and difficulties 
with patient identification. 
These finalists were re- 
viewed by the same panel 
of judges, and the teams 
that presented them were 
grilled about the funding 
for, focus of and reliability 
of their ideas and products. 
The judges awarded 
the grand prize of $750 
to Deep Vein Thrombosis 
Detection for creating a 
device that could emit ul- 
trasound to recognize the 
presence of blood clots. 
The team was made up of 
a very diverse group of in- 
dividuals, comprising sev- 


~ eral students from univer- 


sities across the country. 
“My group was pretty 
diverse, and we had a lot 


¥ 


breath. Previously, the 
task of creating a breath 
fingerprint demanded 
the use of an unwieldy 
number of different sen- 
sors and monitors. Tech- 
nology has now taken 
the next step, transform- 
ing breath “sniffing” into 
a viable method of diag- 
nosis. 

A number of differ- 
ent projects have- been 
| exploring the limits of 


been successful, the large 
numbers of sensors that 
it requires has made it in- 
feasible for regular clini- 
cal use. The goal then has 
become to create a com- 
pact sensor that could ac- 
curately distinguish the 
different compounds. 

The challenge was 
ensuring the  medi- 
cal “sniffer” would be 
able to respond quickly 

SEE CANCER, PAGE B8 ~ 


‘First-ever MedHacks contest draws wide audience 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Students and sponsors praised the inaugural MedHacks event. 


of younger people,” senior 
Amber Velasco, a member 
of the winning team, said. 
“Even so, we had really 
good team dynamics and 
split up the group based 
on skill sets.” 

The second-place prize 
of $500 was awarded to 
Project 1, consisting of 
Alissa Zingman, a medi- 
cal resident, and Ethan 
Nyberg, a Ph.D. candi- 
date, for coming up with 
a new way to diagnose 
compartment syndrome. 

The third place prize 
of $250 was awarded to 
MedMatch Help for cre- 
ating a text messaging- 
based service that allows 
healthcare professionals 


_in the developing world 


to send requests for medi- 
cal equipment. The team 
consisted of VCU seniors 
Brittany Allen and Sin- 
dora Baddam, VCU junior 
Jacob Jaminet and Hop- 
kins doctor Lijo Panghat. 
“Our inspiration came 
from a program Sindora 
and I participated in over 
the summer,” Allen said. 
“We spent two months 
with Engineering World 


Health Summer Institute 
Program helping engi- 
neers and doctors repair 
medical equipment in de- 
veloping countries.” 

Not all groups had 
smooth sailing. Lucy Han, 
a Hopkins senior, admit- 
ted that her team had a lot 
of difficulties getting their 
ideas up and running. 

“We hit a lot of road- 
blocks,” Han said. “We 
almost gave up in the mid- 
dle. Most of my group went 
home... but we were able to 
figure out our issues, pull 
through and get our pro- 
gram running by the end.” 

All winners were of- 
fered memberships to the 
Social Innovation Lab, 
and all participants were 


_ offered an extended dead- 


line for mentorship and 
support from the Social 
Innovation Lab. 

Gupta has high hopes 
for the future of Med- 
“Hacks. 

“It took a lot of time 
to get this together, but 
at the same time every- 
body really enjoyed it... At 
minimum it will happen 
again next fall.” 
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By REGINA PALATINI 
Senior Staff Writer 


It’s becoming more 
and more difficult to get 
a breath of clean air. The 
quality of the air that our 
lives depend on is becom- 
ing increasingly polluted. 
Many times, it comes 
from unlikely sources. In 
the Northeastern United 
States, Europe, Russia, 
Japan and South Korea, 
agriculture is the num- 
ber one cause of soot and 
smog-related deaths, ac- 
cording to a study recent- 
ly published in the jour- 
nal Nature. Worldwide, 
agriculture is the number 
two cause, with 664,100 
deaths. 

So how can agricul- 
ture cause so much air 
pollution? 

“The answer lies in 
the ammonia from fertil- 
izer and animal waste,” 
Jos Lelieveld, the lead 


author of the study, said 


TAKKK/ CC BY.SA 3.0 
Fertilizer and animal waste are causing increased air pollution. 


in a press release. 

The ammonia com- 
bines with sulfates from 
coal-fired power plants 
and nitrates from car ex- 
haust to form the soot 
particles, which are the 
big pollution killers. 

“We were very sur- 
prised, but in the end it 
makes sense,” Lelieveld 
said. 

Allen Robinson, a pro- 
fessor at Carnegie Mellon 
University who was not 
involved in the study, told 
the Associated Press that 
agricultural emissions are 
becoming important fac- 
tors in air pollution and yet 
are not regulated. He add- 
ed that the ammonia air 
pollution from farms could 
be reduced fairly easily. 

A region of the world 
whose air quality is of 
ten of particular concern 
is China. According to a 
study recently released 
by members of Berkeley 
Earth, a research group 
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Agriculture is growing cause of pollution Hecent human ancestors 
had hearing like chimps 


located in Berkeley, Calif, 
outdoor air pollution con- 
tributes to the deaths of 
approximately 1.6 million 
people in China yearly. 

China produces ap- 
proximately 64 percent of 
its primary energy from 
coal. The majority of the 
pollutants that affect Bei- 
jing arise from a distant 
industrial area that burns 
coal. Therefore, govern- 
ment officials will be 
hard-pressed to improve 
the air quality of the capi- 
tal city like they promised 
to do before they host the 
2022 Winter Olympic 
Games. 

Berkeley Earth began 
in 2010, originally with 
the purpose of studying 
global temperatures and 
determining the valid- 
ity of skeptics of climate 
change. It has since broad- 
ened its interests to other 
areas of global warming 
and air pollution. Fund- 
ing for Berkeley Earth 
comes from educational 
grants and the U.S. De- 
partment of Energy. 

According to the data 
presented in the Berkeley 
paper, almost half of Chi- 
na’s inhabitants breathe 
air that is considered 
“unhealthy” by metrics 
employed in the U.S. They 
found that the most dan- 
gerous pollutants contain 
fine airborne particles 
that are less than 2.5 mi- 
crometers in diameter. 
The particles are small 
enough that they can pen- 
etrate deep into the lungs 
of humans and then be 
absorbed into the blood- 


causing asthma, 
and 


stream, 
strokes, lung cancer 
cardiac maladies. 
One of Beijing’s procla- 
mations during its bid for 
the 2022 Winter Olympics 
was that the air would be 


clean to breathe for the 
attendees. | 


and 
m ayor, 
declared 

restric- 


athletes 
Beijing's 
Anshun, 
there would . be 
tions on vehicles in the 
city and a replacement 
of coal-fired heating sys- 
tems in urban zones with 
cleaner burning natural 
gas systems. 

Shen Xue, who won the 
first gold medal in figure 
skating for China in 2010, 
was an ambassador for 
the 2022 bid. 

“We will improve the 
air quality not only for the 
Games, but also for the 
demand of our people,” 
she said in a statement, 
according to Xinhua, the 
official Chinese press 
agency. 

In contrast to Anshun’s 
and Xue’s statements, the 
Berkeley paper illustrated 
that, in order to reduce 
the pollution in Beijing, 
mitigation methods will 
need to be implemented 
across a wide swath of the 
country southwest of Bei- 
jing that contains millions 
of people. 

“It’s not enough to 
clean up the city,” the Ex- 
ecutive Director of Berke- 
ley Earth, Elizabeth Mull- 
er, said to The New York 
Times. 
also have to clean up the 
entire industrial region 
200 miles away.” 


Wang 


y steals data from I-Mobile customers 


EXPERIAN, FROM B7 
discovered the data theft 
from one of its servers on 
Sept. 15. The computer 
stored information for 
about 15, million people 
who applied for service 
with T-Mobile in the last 
two years. 

Experian’s web of 
electronic connections to 
companies of all sizes, in- 
cluding T-Mobile, makes 
it particularly attractive 
to hackers. Experian said 
that defending its cus- 
tomers against cyber at- 
tacks has been a major 


focus of the company in © 


recent years. The com- 
pany is taking immedi- 
ate action to secure the 
breached server and is 
also going forward with 
a comprehensive investi- 
gation. Experian will also 
formally notify U.S. and 
international law enforce- 
ment. Experian added 
that the breach luckily 
did not affect its vast con- 
sumer credit database. 
Experian has planned 
to notify effected custom- 
ers and, as compensation, 
will offer two years of free 
credit monitoring and 
identity resolution servic- 
es. However, many cus- 
tomers said that they did 


0 oi has t threatened to sii working with Experian. 


ee 
ea ee 


not want additional credit 
protection from a compa- 
ny that had been breached. 

“We take privacy very 
seriously and we under- 
stand that this news is 
both stressful and frus- 
trating,” Craig Boundy, 
chief executive officer of 
Experian North America, 
said ina press release. 

This is the second ma- 
jor breach linked to Ex- 
perian. The first was an 
attack on the company 
in 2012 that exposed the 
Social Security numbers 
of 200 million Americans 
and prompted an inves- 
tigation by at least four 
states. 

Experian is not alone. 
Cyberattacks on large 
companies, such as Sony, 
Staples, Target and Home 
Depot, have become in- 
creasingly prevalent in 
the U.S. in the last couple 
of years. Carphone Ware- 
house in the United King- 
dom revealed last August 
that personal details of up 
to 2.4 million customers 
may have been stolen. This 
information can be used 
by the hackers for the pur- 
poses of identity theft and 
other types of fraud. 

Ron Arden, the vice 
president of Fasoo, a data 


JSELIGER2/ CC-BY-2.0 


and software security com- 
pany, said that this hack 
should be viewed as a 
wake-up call for any busi- 
ness that provides third 
parties with access to sensi- 
tive customer data. He be- 
lieves that T-Mobile should 
be responsible for protect- 
ing all sensitive data within 
its supply chain. 

“Unless they did a 
security audit on those 


partners and are satisfied 
they will maintain sen- 
sitive data in a safe way, 
they are vulnerable,” Ar- 
den told eSecurityPlanet. 
“The 
should apply strong en- 
cryption to the data that 
is controlled through 
persistent, dynamic se- 
curity policies that can 
restrict its use to only au- 
thorized people.” 


that | 


“You're going to | 


service provider. 


HEARING, FROM B7 
e maximum hearing sen- 
sitivity in these older 
remains was shifted to- 
wards a higher frequency 
when compared to that of 
| chimpanzees. In addition, 
these hominins, the hu- 
man branch of primates, 
have better hearing at the 
range of one to three kHz. 


These discoveries 
had several _implica- 
| tions. The researchers 


| concluded that the dif- 
| ferences in auditory pat- 
| terns may develop from 
| a life in the savanna. In 

these wide, open environ- 
| ments, sound waves dis- 
| sipate quickly, traveling 

much shorter distances 

than in the rainforest. 
| As’ a result, short 
| range communications 


is further supported 
by evidence that early 
hominins scavenged 
up to 50 percent of their 
diet from the savanna. 

Secondly, these com- 
munications indicate 
that early hominids may 
have used vocal commu- 
nications. However, the 
scientists clarified that 
these vocal communica- 
tions were not a devel- 


oped human language. 


through ‘high frequens: 
eles 


~ JAMES ST-JOHN/CCBY 2.0 
Ausraoitics africanus had hearing inaty was closer to chimpanzees 


All primates communi- 
cate, but a fully devel- 
oped language would 
meant the inclusion of 
symbolic content. In fact, 
evidence suggests that 
small brain size, coupled 
with differences in vocal 
tracts, indicate that early 
hominins did not have 
the ability to understand 
language. 

“We feel our research 
line does have consider- 
able potential to provide 
new insights into when 
the human hearing pat- 
tern emerged and, by 
extension, when we de- 
veloped language,” Rolf 
Quam, an assistant pro- 
fessor at Binghamton 
University and the lead 
author of the study, said 
ina preg release. 


fat someone Wi 
able to study the hear- 
ing pattern of the newly- 
found human ancestor, 
Homo naledi. Fossils of 
this hominin species 
were found recently in 
South Africa. This re- 
search could spark new 
discoveries. 

“It would be really 
interesting to study 
the hearing pattern in 
this new species,” said 
Quam. “Stay tuned.” 


CANCER, FRoM B7 
and accurately to very 
low concentrations of 


VOCs while also recog- 
nizing consistent pat- 
terns, despite wildly 
varying VOC concentra- 
tions. 

Some considerations 
that researchers had to 
take into account in- 
clude the high moisture 
content of breath as well 
as other confounding 
factors that could arise 
in patients, such as eat- 
ing, drinking or smok- 
ing prior to testing. 

Each consideration 
added layers of complex- 
ity to the challenge that 
scientists faced as they 
set out to design an ef- 
ficient breath sensor. 

The solution eventu- 
ally came in the form of 
matrices of molecularly 
modified gold nanopar- 
ticles. Just recently, a 
team from the Technion 
Israel Institute of 
Technology — succeeded 
in developing an effec- 
tive nanoparticle sensor, 
opening up a new arena 
of medical diagnosis. 

The final design con- 
sisted of flexible sensors 
lined with the nanopar- 


a dynamic cross-reactive 
sensing array. Bending 
or flexing the sensors 


Sw 


ticles and integrated into 


changes 
the spatial 
organiza- 
tion of the 
nanopar- 
fave lerss, 
varying 
their ar- 
range- 
ments and 
enabling 
research- 
ers to 
link each 
physical 
bending 
state to a 
distinct 
virtual 
sensor. 
‘hohe 
three- 
dimensional function of 


the sensor was the key to» 


expanding the recogni- 
tion capacity. 

The ultimate power of 
the new sensor lies in its 
ability to aid in the di- 
agnosis of diseases that 
are currently difficult to 
diagnose. In particular, 
this device has demon- 
strated a measure of ac- 
curacy in detecting ovar- 
ian cancer. 

Researchers tested the 
system on 43 volunteers, 
of which 17 had ovar- 
ian cancer. They found 
that the device had an 
accuracy rate of 82 per- 
cent. The researchers ac- 


“ 


\ 


knowledge that it would 
require much more clini- 
cal testing to further test 


its accuracy and fine-— 


tune their method. | 
About one in four chil- 

dren with Type I Diabetes _ 

don’t know that they have — 


it until they illustrate life- — tion 
symptoms. — 


threatening 


Similarly, current _ test- 


ing for ovarian cancer — 
requires invasive proce- 1 


dures such as extensive 
imaging, the examination — 
of tissue feos piee or nt 


The study, titled ‘Dy. 
namic 
Based Flexible Sensors: 


Diagnosis of Ovarian futu 


Ny 


New device can detect ovarian cancer with breath 


KLAUS D. PETER/ CC BY-SA 3.0 
One day, doctors may be able to diagnose illnesses such as cancer through your brea 


Carcinoma from Exhaled 
Breath,” was published 
on Sept. 9. 
Breath-testing hat 
the potential to not o 
speed up the diagnosi 
process, but also to offer 


ee 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


Neurogenesis can Scientists develop micro-invisibility cloak 
accelerate obesity 


Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


f you haven’t no- 

ticed it already, a 

popular theme in 

The Brain Wave is 

adult neurogen- 
esis, the production of 
newborn neurons in the 
mature, adult brain. This 
process has been shown 
to occur in two well- 
known regions: the sub- 
ventricular zone (SVZ) 
of the lateral ventricles 
and the  subgranular 
zone (SGZ) of the dentate 
gyrus. It is believed the 
neural stem cells in the 
SVZ give rise to neurons 
that participate in olfac- 
tory processing (at least 
in rodent models), where- 
as stem cells in the SGZ 
produce neurons that 
are important for certain 
aspects of learning and 
memory. 

Much of recent re- 
search into adult neural 
stem cells has heavily fo- 
cused on these two brain 
regions, as it is believed 
that these are the only 
places where stem cells 
exist in the adult mam- 
malian brain. As a result, 
one of the goals of neural 
stem cell research is to 
develop strategies to pro- 
mote neural regeneration 
across the brain in the 
context of neurodegener- 
ation, even in places that 
do not have stem cells. 


Indeed, several works may lead to extensive 
have. shown hormonal 
that follow- changes 
ing neuro- ‘ that then 
nal damage, Too much perturb 
these stem neurogenesis... the regu- 
cells may be lastsOn tay 
able to mi- Can Cause pathways 
grate from underpin- 
the SVZ to. Uncontrollable pingesthe 
ward the weight gain. regulation 
injury site of hypo- 
in other ar- thalamic | 
eas, poten- neurogen- 


tially giving rise to new 
neurons that replace lost 
neural tissue or provide 
support to neurons that 
are still functional. 
While the SGZ and 
SVZ have classically 
been thought to be the 
brain’s primary neu- 
rogenic niches, recent 
works have pointed to 
the existence of adult 
neural stem cells outside 
of these areas. Unexpect- 
edly, one of these areas 
has been suggested to 
be the hypothalamus, 
which plays a role in me- 
diating the body’s over- 
all homeostasis, includ- 
ing its metabolism and 
circadian rhythms. 
Researchers began to 
suspect that adult neu- 
ral stem cells might ex- 
ist in the hypothalamus 
when they observed that 
certain hypothalamic 
cells, called tanycytes, 
express the same genes 
as neural stem cells in 
the SGZ and SVZ. They 
later went on to show 
that tanycytes are di- 
rectly able to give rise to 
newborn neurons in the 
hypothalamus, albeit at 
pretty low rates. Based 
on the evidence that tan- 
ycytes can produce adult 
newborn neurons in the 
hypothalamus, we then 
turn to a more interest- 
ing question: What is the 
function of hypothalam- 


ic adult neurogenesis? 
Given that the hypo- 
‘thalamus participates in 


controling mesboyi 


weight gain. 


it has been hypothesized 
that hypothalamic adult 
neurogenesis could play a 
role in weight regulation. 
To test this hypothesis, 
mice were subjected to a 
high-fat diet (colloquially 
termed the “McDonald’s 
diet”), which has_pre- 
viously been shown to 
increase weight gain in 
mice, 

Interestingly, the mice 
that were on the McDon- 
ald’s diet showed signifi- 
cant increases in hypo- 
thalamic neurogenesis, 
approximately four times 
as much as the rate of 
neurogenesis in mice on 
a normal diet. Moreover, 
ablating neural stem cells 
by radiation 
prevented weight gain 
caused by the McDon- 
ald’s diet. In other words, 
this means that a high-fat 
diet might underlie the 
recent rise in obesity by 
dysregulating the normal 
function of neural stem 


| tional 


methods | 


cells in the hypothala- | 


mus, leading to uncon- 
trollable weight gain. 
Altogether, 


these re- | 


search findings show that | 


a population of neural 
stem cells exists in the 
adult hypothalamus, and 
that they seem to play 


a role in an organisms | 


weight regulation. In par- 
ticular, it seems that too 
much neurogenesis could 
mess up the pre-existing 
neural circuitries in the 
hypothalamus and cause 
uncontrollable 
gain. 

I propose two explana- 
tions as to how a high-fat 
diet might perturb neu- 
rogenesis to cause weight 


gain. First, a high-fat diet | 


esis. Without the regula- 
tory networks that keep 
cell growth in check, neu- 
ral stem cells may spiral 
out of control and give 
rise to excessive neurons. 

Alternatively, a high- 
fat diet might also cause 
neuronal damage or 
stress, and the increase in 
neurogenesis might sim- 
ply be the brain’s endog- 
enous response to dam- 
aging conditions. Indeed, 
high-fat diets have been 
shown to induce oxidative 
stress and inflammation 
in the rat brain. 

The discovery of neu- 
ral stem cells in the hy- 
pothalamus have several 
important implications 
in stem cell biology and 
obesity. For a long time, 
it was widely believed 
that the adult, mature 
brain is not capable of 
producing new neurons. 
Therefore, neuronal loss 
from injury or neurode- 
generative conditions is 
permanent. 

The existence of adult 
neural stem cells and 
their ability to produce 
new neurons provides 
the hope that we may be 
able to develop stem cell- 
based strategies to pro- 
mote functional recovery 

and regeneration in the 
brain following injury or 
in diseased states. In the 
context of the global obe- 
sity epidemic, targeting 


‘neural stem cells could 


be a novel therapeutic av- 
enue for the prevention of 


” 


y 


weight | 


By PAIGE FRANK 
For The News-Letter 


The cloaking devices 
made famous in Star Trek 
and Harry Potter have 
been slowly making their 
way from science fiction 
to fact. 

Recently, scientists at 
the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley and the U.S. 
Department of Energy's 
Lawrence Berkeley Na- 
Laboratory have 
succeeded in creating a 
cloak that can effectively 
make an object invisible. 

In the study, research- 
ers created a “skin cloak” 
that follows the surface of 
an object and prevents it 
from being detected un- 
der visible light. The skin 
cloak is approximately 
80 nanometers thick and 
changes the direction of 
the reflected light waves, 
rendering the object in- 
visible to optical detec- 
tion. Presently, the cloak- 
ing effect only works on 
microscopic objects. 

“This is the first time 
that a 3-D object of ar- 
bitrary shape has been 
cloaked from visible 
light,” Xiang Zhang, direc- 
tor of Berkeley Lab’s Mate- 
rial Sciences Division, said 


| ina press release. 


The effect depends on 


| metamaterials, which use 


tic structures, 


engineered substances to 
produce properties that 
don’t occur in nature. 
Zhang and his group have 
been working for the past 
10 years on using metama- 
terials to alter the way in 


which light travels, curv- 
ing it or bending it back- 
ward and rendering the 
“cloaked” device invisible. 

“Creating a carpet 
cloak that works in air 
was so difficult we had 
to embed it in a dielectric 
prism that introduced an 
additional phase in the 
reflected light,” Xingie Ni, 
one of the lead authors a 
member of Zhang's re- 
search group, said in the 
press release. 

When we see an object, 
our eyes capture the light 
that is scattered off of the 
surface, and our brains 
process the light so that 
we perceive an image. If 
the light from an object 
can be manipulated be- 
fore it reaches our eyes, 
then the process can be 
halted to prevent us from 
ever seeing an image. 

Manipulating how light 
and 
meta- 
Mate 
Toisas les 
interact 
offers 
prom- 
ising 
applica- 
tions to 
high- 
TiG-S10-- 
lution 
micros- 
ieCe Pay. 
and ul- 
tra-fast 
comput- 
ers. Ben- 
efits of 
the tech- 
nology 


could include security en- 
cryption and masking mi- 
croelectronic components. 

The military is par- 
ticularly interested in 
large-scale cloaking de- 
vices for approaching 
and monitoring a site 
without detection. 

The promise of invisi- 
bility is an attractive field, 
and researchers at other 
institutions are working 
on similar projects to ma- 
nipulate both light and 
sound waves. 

Scientists at MIT have 
applied cloaking tech- 
nology to _ electronics. 
By allowing particles to 
“hide” from passing elec- 
trons, this form of cloak- 
ing may lead to more 
efficient thermoelectric 
devices and new kinds of 
electronics. 

Duke University scien- 
tists used 3-D metamate- 


rials to reduce the speed 
of sound waves and 
change how the waves 
bounce off of an object, si- 
lencing the sound. 

In addition to using 
metamaterials, scientists 
at the University of Roch- 
ester have developed a 
lens array system that 
bends light in a manner 
that makes anything in 
its path invisible to the 
observer. The system can 
be set up using commer- 
cially available lenses for 
about 100 dollars. 

Due to the fact that this 
system relies on lenses, 
it’s better suited for see- 
ing around objects, rather 
than rendering some- 
thing invisible. 

With this technology 
close to becoming a real- 
ity, we may need to take 
a closer look at what we 
see, or ask what we may 
not be seeing. 


TECH. SGT. CHARLIE MILLER/U.S. AIR FORCE 
The U.S. military hopes to use invisibility cloaks of the near-future in its daily operations. 


MicroRNA 137: A Regulator of Synaptic Plasticity 


By MANISH PARANPJE 
Staff Writer 


We have long known 
that neurons in the brain 
are not static. Neurons 
and neuronal connections 
are thought to be plas- 
meaning 
that they undergo both 
growth and elimination 
in response to environ- 
mental cues and signals 
from the brain. However, 
the molecular basis for 
why this happens re- 
mains elusive. 

Diseases such as au- 
tism, bipolar disorder, de- 
mentia and schizophrenia 
are all characterized by the 
dysregulation of this plas- 
ticity. In short, the neural 
connections in brains of 
patients with these dis- 
eases have gone astray. A 
new study, published in 
Nature Neuroscience, found 
that microRNAs, a class 
of small biological mol- 
ecules, are powerful regu- 
lators of plasticity. 

According to Joshua 
Schwartz, a Hopkins neu- 
roscience Ph.D. student, 


microRNAs were original- 
ly discovered over 20 years 
ago, but were thought to 
be absent from mammals 
such as ourselves. 


“MicroRNAs have 
since been discovered 
throughout the animal 
and plant kingdoms, 
where they regulate near- 
ly every fundamental 
biological process (metab- 
olism, cell growth, neu- 
ronal plasticity) and dis- 
ease (infection, diabetes, 
cancer),” Schwartz wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. 

MicroRNAs are tiny 
strands of RNA that do 
not code for proteins but 
instead regulate other 
RNA molecules. 

“[MicroRNAs] prevent 
specific messenger RNA 
from being translated 
into proteins,” Schwartz 
wrote. “By silencing pre- 
cise programs of gene 
expression, microRNAs 
function as essential regu- 
lators of cell structure and 
function.” 

For their study, re- 
searchers at Harvard's De- 
partment of Cell Biology, 
MIT’s Picower Institute 
for Learning and Memory 
and Department of Brain 
and Cognitive Sciences, 
and the joint Harvard- 
MIT Broad Institute, 
studied microRNA 137 
(MiR137) and its role in the 
plasticity of synapses, the 

junction 


TOSCO BY-SA hie 
Unlike this PNA, microRNA does not encode proteins. 


"a 


between 
two nerve 
cells. 
They 
found that 
the small 
mutations 
in MiR137 
frequently 
observed 
in cases 
of schizo- 
phrenia 
lead to 
dysregu- 
lated 
synaptic 
plasticity. 
Increased 


leads to 
the down- 
regulation 


ne 


expression of 
of MiR137_ | 


of three target genes, ulti- 
mately causing alterations 
in synaptic plasticity. 

The team began by 
asking whether the small 
mutations in MiR137, 
sometimes found in cas- 
es of schizophrenia, alter 


the microRNA’s expres-- 


sion. In order to study 
the levels of MiR137, they 
first engineered neurons 
with mutated versions of 
the MiR137 gene. They 
then measured the lev- 
els of MiR137 and found 
large increases in the 
expression of the mi- 
croRNA in the mutated 
neurons as compared to 
the controls. 

After confirming that 
the levels of MiR137 are 
elevated under the mu- 
tation, the researchers 
set out to study how in- 
creased levels of MiR137 
affect synaptic plasticity. 
They started by using a 
genetic screen to identify 
21 genes known to play a 
role in synaptic plasticity 
and predicted to be tar- 
gets of miR137. 

By engineering neu- 
roblastoma cells to over- 
express MiR137, Siegert 
and her colleagues were 
able to show that MiR137 
downregulates  Cp1x1, 
Nsf, Sytl and Syn3, all 
three of which are well- 
known synaptic proteins. 
Similar results were rep- 
licated in vivo in mice en- 
gineered to overexpress 
MiR137. 

The team then moved 
to analyze other readouts 
of synaptic plasticity, in- 
cluding synaptic vesicle 


fiber potentiation. 
cording to Siegert, over- 
expression of ed in - 


vivo leads to 
few veg 


Puasa Herero 


Setar syaptic function” 


and mossy p 
a 


ciated with learning and 
memory. oe: 
Synaptic vesicles carry 
the neurotransmitters, 
which lead to signal prop- 
agation in the nervous 
system. Any perturbation 
in synaptic vesicles, the 
team showed, can impair 
the ability of neurons to 
propagate nerve impulses 
by reducing the ampli- 
tude of synaptic respons- 
es after stimulating the 
mossy fiber neurons. 

' After observing these 
neuronal — abnormalities 
caused by an overexpres- 
sion of MiR137, the team 
explored behavioral pat- 
terns of mice that were 
engineered to overex- 
press the microRNA. Mice 
overexpressing MiR137 
performed significantly 
worse on a battery of 
well-characterized __ tests 
designed to measure 
hippocampal-dependent 
learning and memory 
skills. These results are 
consistent with their ob- 
served aberrant synaptic 
vesicle levels and mossy 
fiber signal propagation. 

As a final experiment, 
the team tried to “rescue 
the observed behavioral 
and synaptic deficits by 
sequestering, or  artifi- 
cially reducing the levels 
of, MiR137. They found 
that sequestering MiR137 
ameliorates the observed 
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B10 


@ BLUE 


Football 


October 3, 2015 


@ Juniata 


W, 41-5 


Water Polo 


October 2, 2015 


@. La Verne 


W, 9-8 


JAY 


Men’s Soccer 


October 3, 2015 


@ Dickinson 


T, 1-1 (2OT) 


Field Hockey 
October 1, 2015 
@ Richard Stockton 


L, 5-3 
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SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


Women’s Soccer 


October 3, 2015 


Vs. Swarthmore 


L, 2-1 


Water Polo 


October 3, 2015 


@ MIT 


W, 16-12 


Women’s Volleyball 


October 3, 2015 


Vs. Swarthmore 


L, 3-1 


Field Hockey 


October 3, 2015 


@ Swarthmore 


W, 3-1 


Field Hockey splits week, wins against Swarthmore 


FH, From B12 
the best of us in the sec- 
ond half.” 

Indeed, the second half 
was a different ballgame, 
as Stockton outscored Hop- 
kins 4-1 to claim the win. 

The comeback started 
just seven minutes after the 
second half began, with 
Stockton forward Alicia 
Belko claiming her own re- 
bound and scoring to level 
the game at two apiece. 

Following in her team- 
mate’s example, Stock- 
ton’s sophomore Alexa 
Massa gave the Ospreys 
their first lead of the night 
when she took advantage 
of a penalty opportunity 
to set the score at 3-2, ad- 
vantage Stockton. 

Stockton, however, 


“were not done there. Bel- 


ko was able to double her 
tally for the night with 
her second goal, courtesy 
of a tipped shot off a cross 
from forward Leah Da- 
vies to double Stockton’s 
lead over Hopkins. 


With just over 10 min- ° 


utes of game time remain- 
ing, Massa followed her 
teammates to secure her 
own goal for the game, 
scoring her second penal- 
ty of the contest and leav- 
ing the Lady Jays with a 
three-goal deficit to over- 
come. 

Hopkins —_ sophomore 
Morgan Pothast gave the 


California tournament proves difficult for Water Polo 


WP, From B12 
who would add on an as- 
sist, commended the team 
after the loss. 

“I was proud of the 
amount of heart, fight 
and perseverance we 
showed,” Yee said. “We 
battled.” 

Against the University 
of Redlands, the Jays were 
outplayed from start to 
finish. Following the loss 
to Pomona-Pitzer the day 
before, the Jays looked out 
of gas early on as the Bull- 
dogs jumped to a quick 
5-2 halftime lead. They 


Lady Jays life at the 65th 
minute mark by cutting 
the lead to just two with a 
goal from the right side of 
the circle. 

However, Stockton was 
able to hold out the rest of 
the game and win with a 
final score of 5-3. 

“Our mentality sort of 
fell apart in the second half, 
and Stockton did a greatjob 
of capitalizing on our little 
mistakes,” Duncan said. 
“It’s always frustrating to 
lose, but I thing we took a 
lot away from that game 
as a team in terms of look- 
ing to do the little things in 
the game well and to really 
stay present, mentally, for 
the full 70 minutes.” 

Duncan, a senior, of- 
ten looks to support the 


younger members of the _ 


squad, especially after 
games like this. 

“T mostly try to see how 
they are feeling about the 
game and see what we 
can fix as a team moving 
forward. I wouldn't say 
it’s ever me ‘mentoring’ as 
much as it is an open con- 
versation within the entire 
team,” Duncan said. 

The Lady Jays would 
rally and finish the week- 
end off on a high note as 
they traveled to Pennsyl- 
vania to face off against 
Swarthmore College. 

Hopkins brought the 
intensity as they hit the 


buried the Blue Jays with 
stifling defense and ef- 
ficient offense to take the 
match by a score of 10-5. 
Freshman Giorgio Cico 
led the Jays scorers with 
three points and ten shots. 

In the second match 
of the doubleheader, the 
Jays sought to snap their 
two-game losing streak 
against the University 
of La Verne Leopards. 
Early on, the Leopards 
controlled the pace of the 
game and looked well on 
their way to handing the 
Blue Jays a third consecu- 


COURTESY OF ANNE DUNCAN 
Hopkins Water Polo took third at the D-III tournament championship. 


field with a force, scoring 
the first two goals of the 
game within a six-minute 
span of time. 

Pothast once again put 
in work for the Jays as she 
hit the back of the goal 
with 11:11 on. the clock. 
Junior Bridget Hampton 
added onto the score just 
a mere six minutes later. 

Padding her stats, Po- 
thast threw up an assist to 
freshman teammate Me- 
gan Ophel who threw in 
a goal at the 33:31-mark, 
making it her second total 
goal of the season. 

With the Jays now up 
3-0, the Garnet rallied, 
throwing up a point on 
the scoreboard only 20 
seconds after Ophel’s 
score. Neither teams 
would score the rest of the 
game, sealing a victory 
for the Lady Jays over the 


tive loss. After trailing 
4-2 at halftime, the Jays 
turned it up. 

They cut the lead to one 
with 40 seconds remain- 
ing before a Froomer goal 
tied the game. Then, with 
10 seconds remaining, 
sophomore Jono Gillette 
buried the game winner. 
The game finished at 9-8 
and stopped the first los- 
ing streak of the season at 
two. Yee led all goal scor- 
ers with three and Cico 
finished with five assists. 
Senior Erik Henrikson 
and sophomore John Wil- 
son combined for 14 saves. 

In the semifinals of the 
round-robin tournament, 
the Blue Jays took on the 
Claremont-Mudd-Scripps 
Stags in what would be 
a highly contested bout 
from the start. The teams 
were tied at six going into 
the half, but the Stags 
took a three-goal lead and 
entered the fourth ahead 
10-7. 

Cico and freshman 
Andreas Katsis tacked 
on goals to make it 10-9 
with 6:24 remaining in 
the game, but the Stags 
defense would hold off 
and be the difference in a 


_ balance. 


‘more successful trip to 


ee Se i Sithiaise ce} 
HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Forward Princess Sutherland had five shots on goal in two games. 


Garnet. 

With this most recent 
win over Swarthmore, the 
Jays are now 17-7 all-time 
against the Garnet, with 
an impressive four game 
win streak hanging in the 


Hopkins is now oT in 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence, giving them am- 
ple room to move up or 
down, depending on play 
the rest of this season. 

With eight games re- 
maining in the schedule 
and every one of them be- 
ing conference games, the 
Jays will have to work hard 
to ensure a victory each 
week in order to make it to 
the championship. 

The Lady Jays take the 
field again on Saturday 
in Collegeville, Pa. when 
they take on the Bears of 
Ursinus College. 


11-9 Hopkins defeat and 
elimination from the D-III 
round-robin champion- 
ship. The Jays managed 
to save face in the third 
place game, defeating the 
MIT Engineers for a third 
place finish in the cham- 
pionship. Cico had five 
assists and Froomer had 
four goals to pace the Jays. 

“We had hopes of a 


California in terms of 
wins and losses,” Yee 
said. “[But] team morale is 
high right now.” 

Hopkins entered the 
tournament ranked sec- 
ond in the D-III poll and 
No. 17 in the overall Col- 
legiate Water Polo Asso- 
ciation (CWPA) poll. Their 
overall ranking is sure to 
drop when the new poll 
is released, but the D-III 
ranking should see them 
staying in the top three. 

“(During the Califor- 
nia trip] we learned a lot 
about ourselves,” Yee 
said. “We are ahead of 
where we have been in 
years past.” 

The Blue Jays will re- 
turn to action on Oct. 7 
at home against the Navy 
Midshipmen. 
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Women’s Lax plays 
strong lor the cause 


By SHANE COUGHLIN 


Senior Staff Writer 
The fifth annual 
“Stick it to Sarcoma” 


tournament was hosted 
at Homewood Field this 
Sunday, bringing six 
women’s lacrosse teams 
together to compete in 
order to raise money for 
Sarcoma research. 

The organization was 
founded by Rachel Bal- 
latori, a Hopkins gradu- 
ate who lost her father 
to the disease, and has 
raised over $60,000 in his 
name through this tour- 
nament. 

Among the participat- 
ing teams were Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Tow- 
son University, Lehigh 
University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity and Team STX (a 
group of graduates from 


varied D-I schools). 


“This weekend we 


| demonstrated how the 


lacrosse community can 
really come together,” 
Hopkins head coach Ja- 
nine Tucker said. “We 
had a great lineup of 
teams to play and were 
thrilled with the partici- 
pation that resulted in 
over $7,000 in donations 
to help battle sarcoma.” 

Fall tournaments like 
“Stick it to Sarcoma” are 
pivotal offseason tests 
for the upcoming season 
and for assimilating new 
players into college level 
lacrosse. 

The Jays maintain 
many key members of 
last year’s squad but wel- 


mer 

of the 
things about these fall 
tournaments is throwing 
every girl out there for 
experience and allowing 
them to make mistakes,” 
Tucker said. 

“We got to play three 
different teams with dif- 
ferent styles and _ skill 
levels, which is exposure 
for us, especially the 
freshmen who get faced 
teams at the D-I level 
for the first time,” senior 
midfielder Kristen Can- 
non said. “The coaches 
are able to see which 
combination of players 
work well together. We 
want every player on our 
team to contribute to our 
success, regardless what 
year they are.” 

“We kept good ener- 
gy all day and everyone 
played really selflessly,” 
sophomore attack Emily 
Kenul said. “We're on a 
great track so far, and the 
upperclassmen are doing 
a really great job leading 
and the freshmen who 
are already making an 
impact.” 


comed , Seven, incoming _ 


eet 


Although no score 
was kept, the Jays played 
three tough games 
against Team STX, Lou- 
isville and Lehigh. The 
first matchup of the day 
brought Team STX to the 
field against Hopkins. 
Among them were sev- 
eral recent alumni who 
were all extremely dis- 
ciplined on both sides of 
the field. 

“Our first game 
against Team STX was 
my favorite with our 
girls staying exception- 
ally poised and athletic 
against a tough team that 
included several former 
Blue Jays,” Tucker said. 


Next, Louisville 
brought an intense and 
aggressive defensive 


style to the field, making 
for an extremely active 
and entertaining contest. 

“This was a fun game 
to watch with Louisville 
applying pressure and 
forcing us to keep our 
feet moving,” Tucker 
said. “It was a great ex- 
perience, making con- 
stant adjustments and 
watching how the team 
reacted under pressure.” 

Next up for Hopkins 
is another fall game 
against the Tar Heels 
from the University of 
North Carolina this Sat- 
urday at 3 p.m. 

“We did a lot of amaz- 
ing things this weekend, 
but there is also a lot of 
things we need to work 
on in preparation for 
UNC,” senior captain 
Dene DiMartino gaid. 
“We are really pushing 


petante after it on de- 
fense, so the rest of this 
fall should be really suc- 
cessful for us.” 

. The Blue Jays are pre- 
season ranked No. 17 in 
the country, which puts a 
lot of pressure on them- 
selves and their coaches 
to prove to everyone that 
they are as good as their 
ranking portrays them to 
be. 

Coaching can be one 
of the hardest and yet 
underrated positions 
in sports. According to 
Tucker, her job is made 


easier thanks to the 
team’s _ extraordinarily 
high chemistry. 


“What I love most 
about what I’ve seen this 
fall is the chemistry of 
this team,” Tucker said. 
“Our girls are so unself- 
ish and are all about tak- 
ing care of each other. As 
a coach I could not ask 
for anything more. That 
kind of chemistry and 
camaraderie along with 
our speed and _athleti- 
cism can take us really 
far this spring.” 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


MEG VAN DE LOO — WOMEN'S SOCCER 


By MAGGIE SPITZER 
For The News-Letter 


In the past 10 years, the 
Hopkins Lady Jays soccer 
team has won eight confer- 
ence titles. Last year they 
made their first appear- 
ance in the National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association 
(NCAA) Final Four. 

Coming into the 2015 
season, the Blue Jays 
ranked fifth in a National 
Soccer Coaches Associa- 
tion of America (NSCAA) 
Preseason Poll and first in 
the 2015 Centennial Con- 
ference Preseason Poll. 

As the team enters 
October, it aims to fulfill 
those expectations, ex- 
pand on its success in the 
2015 Blue Jay Invitational 
in September and im- 
prove on its current posi- 
tion as fifth in the Centen- 
nial Conference. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 
30 the team tallied a come- 
back 2-1 win in overtime 
against the Stevenson Uni- 
versity Mustangs. After 
Stevenson took a 1-0 lead 
into the first half, Hopkins 
freshman Kristen Hori as- 
sisted junior Meg Van de 
Loo to tie the game in the 
63rd minute. 

Just a few minutes into 
overtime, Van de Loo 
scored the game-winning 
goal on a penalty kick. 

In addition to seal- 
ing the victory against 
Stevenson, Van de Loo 
recorded her ninth goal 


Men’s Soccer earns tie after two 


By ZACH ROBBINS 
Staff Writer 


The Jays (6-3-2, 2-1-1 
Centennial Conference) 
visited the Red Devils of 
Dickinson College (6-2-1, 
2-0-2 CC) this weekend 
to close out a three-game 
streak of away games. 

After falling behind 
midway through the first 
half, Hopkins answered 
almost immediately be- 
fore both teams held 
each other scoreless for 
a 1-1 tie. 

Hopkins finished un- 
defeated in that stretch, 
going 2-0-1. All three 
games were conference 
games. 

In the 28th minute, 
the Red Devils had a free 
kick opportunity in the 
Jays’ territory. 

Dickinson senior Al- 
fred Hylton-Dei booted 
the free kick to sopho- 
more teammate Matt 
Edmonds who headed it 
into the back of the net. 

The 1-0 Dickinson 
lead was short-lived, as 

the Jays wasted absolute- 
ly no time in scoring and 


of the season in just the 
team’s ninth contest. 

The 5-foot-7 midfielder 
is in her third season at 
Hopkins, and since her 
freshmen year she has 
grown into her role as an 
offensive threat. 

As a freshman, Van de 
Loo made her first start, fin- 
ished fifth on the team with 
19 points, received Second 
Team All-Conference hon- 
ors and became a scoring 
force in both the midfield 
and forward positions. Last 
year she continued to pro- 
vide that physicality and 
scoring threat during the 
team’s Final Four season 
before sustaining a season- 
ending anterior cruciate 
ligament (ACL) injury mid- 
way through the season. 

This year Van de Loo 
has provided a big offen- 
sive boost and currently 
leads the Lady Jays in 
points, goals and shots. 

“Meg possesses ag- 
gression, skill and power 
that is a force to be reck- 
oned with. You can always 
depend on Meg to get the 
ball into the back of the 
net,” Hori said of Van de 
Loo’s offensive contribu- 
tions this season. 

This week The News- 
Letter sat down with Van 
de Loo to discuss both her 
personal successes and 
the team’s goals for the re- 
mainder of the season. 


The News-Letter: You 
currently lead the Blue 


tied it up on their ensu- 
ing attack. 

It was 95 seconds later 
when Hopkins junior 
Samy Ramadane took 
advantage of a Red Devil 


handball in the box and. 


put the Jays on the board. 

“My teammate, [fresh- 
man] Cole [Rosenberger], 
and I took a short corner 
to pull the near side de- 
fenders out of position, 
allowing for a dangerous 
ball into an area where 
the Dickinson defense 
was exposed,” Ramadane, 
who scored his second 
goal of the season, said. 
“After a deflection pushed 
the ball past the keeper, 
the last man used his 
hand to keep the ball from 
crossing the goal line, giv- 
ing us a penalty kick that I 
converted.” 

This makes seven out 
of 10 games that the Jays’ 
defense was able to hold 
their opponent to one or 
fewer goals. 

Leading the way for 
the defense was junior 
goalie Bryan See. 

The match at Dickin- 
son was his second game 


Jays with 18 points this 
season. What have you 
been focusing on to per- 
sonally improve your play 
so far this season? 


Meg Van de Loo: I focus 
on one thing to improve 
every practice. | also watch 
the game film after every 
game to see things I did 
well and things I need to 
work on, 


[think that gives everyone 
a little extra motivation to 
come out with a win. 


N-L: How long have 
you been playing soc- 
cer, and what originally 
sparked your passion for 
the sport? 


MV: I've played since 
I was six. I can’t think of 
a time in my life when I 
didn’t love soccer. 


Nite lacs 
W et teh NED hig! 
ae a VITAL de Loo’s 
month left actions 
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ference more than 
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dividual, to achieve those 
goals? 


MV: Our goal is to win 
the conference. We need 
to learn from our mistakes 
and leave everything on 
the field every single game. 


N-L: The team holds a 
4-1-0 record at home so 
far this season. To what 
can you attribute this suc- 
cess at Homewood Field? 


MV: It’s our home field. 


with 10 or more saves in 
a game. 

“Tm proud of the guys 
for coming back stronger 
after a disappointing loss 
on the conference opener 
and staying undefeated 
for three straight away 
games,” See said. “The 
match against Dickinson 
really brought the best 
out of us as we're able to 
bounce back from a goal 
down and hold them off 
with only 10 men under 
extreme. weather condi- 


through her actions, mo- 
tivating and challenging 
everyone else to work just 
as hard as she does. I 
have so much respect for 
her and feel honored to 
be able to play with her,” 
Hori said. 

The team will fin- 
ish up Conference play 
on Halloween when they 
play at Gettysburg Col- 
lege. Van de Loo and the 
Lady Jays have their sights 
on winning the Centennial 
Conference Tournament. 


overtimes. 


tions. We hope to carry 


on this fighting spirit for | 


the rest of the season: We 
are a possession-minded 
team but we still need to 
work on a quicker transi- 
tion from playing out of 
the back to creating more 
chances in the final third.” 
The Jays will get their 
chance to play at Home- 
wood, after a three-week 
period of no home games, 
when they take on the Ur- 
sinus College Bears on Sat- 
urday, Oct. 10 at 4:30 p.m. 


Soccer suffers tough 
loss to Swarthmore 


WSOCCER, From B12 
attacking position on 
the field. 

The Jays missed many 
great opportunities dur- 
ing the second half, tak- 
ing nine shots but not 
managing to capitalize on 
any of them. 

Both Swarthmore and 
Hopkins scored goals in 
the most scoring-heavy 
times of the game — peri- 
ods of transition. This was 
a great match-up since 
both teams fought hard 
until the very end. 

Aranguren hada total 
of seven saves this game, 
and senior forward Issy 
Berkey had the leading 
number of shots for the 
Blue Jays, with a total of 
four shots. 

Following close be- 
hind Berkey was junior 
forward Meg Van de Loo, 
who had three shots. 
Hopkins outshot Swarth- 
more in both halves with 
an overall shot compari- 
son of 15-12, demonstrat- 
ing the Lady Jays’ inabil- 
ity to finish but also their 
dominance on the field 
in the second half when 
they led shots taken with 
a comparison of 9-5. 

Despite the 2-1 loss, 
Hopkins truly outplayed 
Swarthmore, at least in 
the eyes of the Lady Jays. 

“The score doesn’t 
matter. It was very well 
played,” junior forward 
Alexa Rangecroft said. 
“Our defense dominated, 
and we had some very 


dangerous plays in their 
final third. We look for- 
ward to playing Swarth- 
more again in the Confer- 
ence tournament.” 

The next meeting of 
these two teams will come 
in the Conference tourna- 
ment, where the Blue Jays 
will seek revenge after 
this loss. 

Hopkins is now 2-1 
in the Centennial Con- 
ference, with an overall 
record of 6-3-1. They are 
now ranked fifth in the 
conference and are look- 
ing to come out strong in 
their next game against 
the Franklin & Marshall 
College Diplomats, who 
are ranked seventh in the 
Conference, with a Con- 
ference record of 1-2. 

Senior midfielder Mary- 
alice McKenna was disap- 
pointed with the loss. — 

“T think it was a great 
team effort. We all fought 
really hard,” McKenna 
said. “It was just unfor- 
tunate that the outcome 
wasn't in our favor.” 

The Lady Jays are 
keeping their heads up 
as they go into their next 
game. Senior Hope Lund- 
berg seemed optimistic at 
the end of the game. 

“There are times when 
the outcome of the game 
is out of our hands, but we 
did everything we could 
with it,” Lundberg said. 

On Wednesday Oct. 7, 
the Jays will travel to Lan- 
caster, Pa. to take on Frank- 
lin & Marshall at 7 p.m. 
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Senior Maryalice McKenna dribbles upfield against Swarthmore. 


Volleyball loses first conterence match 


By SAMMY BHATIA 
For The News-Letter 


On Saturday, Oct. 3, the 
Hopkins women’s volley- 
ball team suffered its first 
loss in the Centennial Con- 
ference this season, falling 
1-3 to Swarthmore College. 

Given that the team has 
all three other matches in 
the Conference remaining, 


this single loss is only a mi- 
nor setback in their minds. 
Thus far in Conference 
matches, the Blue Jays have 
defeated the Haverford 
College Black Squirrels, the 
Muhlenberg College Mules 
and the Washington Col- 
lege Shorewomen. 

The Lady Jays’ record 
this season fell to 7-9, while 
Swarthmore’s improved to 


Germano, 


FOOTBALL, From B12 
game plan and every guy 
on the defense locked 
into it. Our scout offense 
worked hard all week in 
practice to give us a game- 
like look into whatever Ju- 
niata would throw at us so 
we were completely ready 
to go on Saturday,” Ber- 
nard said. 

On the offensive side of 
the ball, Junior Jonathan 
Germano was once again 
the key cog, completing 30 
of 41 passes for 287 yards 
and two touchdowns. His 
favorite target was junior 
receiver Bradley Munday, 
who had 12 receptions for 
104 yards and a score, while 
junior Quinn Donaldson 
added five catches for 87 


r 


yards and the other score. 
Senior Brandon Cherry 
and junior Stuart Wal- 
ters formed 
a dynamic 
one-two 


the offense particularly 
successful, Munday cred- 
ited the game plan and the 
play of his 
quarterback, 
Germano, 


punch on and praised 
the ground, the effort as 
collectively a great team 
racking up win overall. 
136 ~—-yards “Going 
and one into this past 
touchdown. weekend, we 
In the vic- had a great 
tory, Mun- : game plan. 
day became There were 
only the HOPKINSSPORTS.COM many plays 
12th player Jonathan Germano piled up for —_every- 
in Hopkins’ 287 yards and two scores. body to suc- 
history to ceed. I just 
rack up over 1500 career happened to be open on a 
receiving yards. When _ lot of plays. Jon Germano 
asked what made him and and the rest of the offense 
4 , 


defense lead way for blue Jays 


put me in positions to make 
some plays, but it was a 
great team effort. It worked 
out that I was able to find 
some seams and get open 
but, like I said, it was a great 
team win.” Munday said. 
Other defensive stand- 
outs included senior line- 
backer Keith Corliss, who 
recorded six tackles, and 
one stuff in the backfield 


for a loss. Junior lineback- _ 


er Garrett Spek had the 
only sack for the Jays in 
the victory. 

The Blue Jays now have 
a week off to enjoy the 
victory before playing 


host to Dickinson College 


under the lights of Home- 
wood Field on Friday, Oct. 
16 at 7 p.m. 


i 


13-3, winning its 12th con- 
secutive match. 

Sophomore Erica John- 
ston put on perhaps the 
strongest display. She tal- 
lied up a match-high of 17 
kills, nine digs and three 
service aces, Senior Caro- 
lyn Zin, one of the cap- 
tains, collected 33 assists, 
14 of which she achieved in 
the first set alone. 

The Blue Jays dropped 
the first point of the first set 
but swooped back to win 
seven consecutive points 
to take a decisive 7-1 lead. 
They kept their momen- 
tum going, surpassing 
Swarthmore by a massive 
gap of 11 at one point. A 
kill by the hands of sopho- 
more Kristi Rhead secured 
the first set for Hopkins. 

The second set, the on- 
set of Hopkins’ . demise, 
provided some more dra- 
ma. Swarthmore took the 
initial lead by five points 
right off the bat. The two 
teams went nearly point- 
for-point from then on un- 
til the set arrived at an 11-6 
lead for Swarthmore, at 
which point Hopkins real- 
ly fired up the engines and 
battled back to a 13-all tie. 

At the end of the set, 
however, . Swarthmore 
proved triumphant. The 
final score of the set was 
25-20. 


The next set followed 
a similar storyline, with 
Swarthmore taking the 
initial lead in the first two 
points and maintaining 
that lead through the end of 
the set. Swarthmore fresh- 
man Malia Scott ended it at 
25-19 with a forceful kill. 

In the fourth and fi- 
nal set, Swarthmore stole 
the first eight points to 
begin their road to vic- 
tory. Though at one point 
the scoreboard read 13-1 
against Hopkins, the ever- 
resilient Lady Jays fought 
back to close the gap a bit 
but nonetheless fell at 25-19. 

“This weekend we 
showed bursts of our com- 
petitive flow and how we 
mesh as a team,” Zin said. 
“We were not able to sus- 
tain that throughout the 
match. It’s something we 
are continually working 
on in the practice gym. 
It’s a process. We will see 
Swarthmore again come 
the post-season.” 

Hopkins now stands 
at third place in Confer- 
ence rankings behind 
only Swarthmore and 
the Franklin & Marshall 
College Diplomats. The 
team is seeking to win 
the Conference for the 
fourth time, having ac- 
complished a three-peat 
from 2011-2013. 
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CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 


Men’s Soccer vs. Ursinus, 4:30 p.m. 


The Johns Hopkins Football 
team has won 26 consecutive 
regular season games. 


SUNDAY 


Water Polo @ Bucknell, 11 a.m. 


2 B ; 


Women’s L 


Water Polo: 
West Coast Trip 


ax 


Athlete of the Week: 
Meg Van de Loo 


hosts “Stick it to Sarcom 


Hi) 


Said 


Volleyball: 
Centennial Setback 


pe 


This past weekend the 
water polo team traveled 
to California to face six 
separate opponents, four of 
whom were participating 
in the Gary Troyer Memo- 


Junior midfielder Meg 
Van De Loo ‘had a great 
week on the pitch for the 
women’s soccer team and 
continues a dominant sea- 
son with nine goals through 


Facing Swarthmore, the 
volleyball team experienced 
its first in-Conference loss of 
the year, dropping its over- 
all record to 7-9. Sophomore 
Erica Johnston had a match- 
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Football tramples over Juniata 41-5 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


When a_ locomotive 
gets up to full speed it 
becomes incredibly diffi- 
cult to stop and will crush 
any objects that unwisely 
cross its path. This is not 
unlike the Johns Hopkins 
football team, which con- 
tinues to obliterate oppo- 
nents in the early portion 
of their slate with no signs 
of stopping. 

The Jays put on an of- 
fensive and defensive 
showcase this past Sat- 
urday, vanquishing their 
host Juniata College by a 
line of 41-5, all the while 


The Blue Jays raced out 


_to an early 17-0 lead in 


the first period, produc- 
ing dominant results uti- 
lizing a combination of 
smashmouth defense and 
efficient offense. After 
stopping the Eagles on 
their opening drive, Hop- 
kins drove 65 yards in 
nine plays for the open- 
ing touchdown, with 
standout junior quarter- 


‘back Jonathan Germano 


finding receiver Quinn 
Donaldson on a three- 
yard strike. 

Following another 
stop on defense, the Jays 
once again raced down 
the field and converted 


looking a pivotal 
every bit fourth 
like they down 
were in from the 
midsea- Juniata 
son form. 19. Run- 
The victo- ning back 
ry moves Stuart 
the eighth Walters 
ranked took the 
Jays to 5-0 hand- 
(4-0 Cen- off from 
tennial the three 
Confer- yard 
ence) on line and 
the sea- danced 
son while HOPS SPORTS SOM aye 
Strong defense and great tackling led 
the Pael to Hopkins’ 41-5 blowout Saturda so yas 
fell to 1-4 P Y second 
(0-4 CC). score of 


Hopkins has now won 
26 straight regular sea- 
son contests including 13 
straight victories on the 
road. They have scored 
at least 40 points in every 
contest this season while 
edging their opponents 
by more than 20 points in 
every single contest. This 
type of dominance is not 
unusual for this squad, but 
there is a growing sense 
that the group may be 
even more special than the 
fantastic teams Hopkins 
has fielded in years past. 


the game, propelling the 
Blue Jays to an early 14-0 
lead. A field goal by junior 
Nick Campbell pushed 
the lead to 17-0 at the end 
of the opening quarter. 

Germano would ac- 
count for both of Hop- 
kins’ second quarter 
touchdowns, connecting 
with standout receiver 
Bradley Munday on a 14- 
yard strike and scram- 
bling from 15 yards out to 
give the Jays a 31-5 half- 
time lead. 

The defense suffocated 


Juniata, allowing only 194 
yards on 67 total plays, 
contrasting sharply with 
Hopkins’ offensive output 
of 490 yards on an unusu- 
ally high 92 plays. The Ju- 
niata passing attack was 
held to 123 yards on 13-34 
attempts, over 100 yards 
lower than the average of 
245 per game. 

Senior defensive back 
Josh Bernard, who had 


two sacks and the sole in- 


terception of the contest, | 
attributed the defensive | 


success to the prepara- 
tion of the team and the 
game plan installed by 
the coaches each and ev- 
ery week. 

“T think the key to 


our success each week is | 


the way we prepare. The 
coaches gave us a great 
See FOOTBALL, pace B11 


Mixed results for 
water polo in Calif. 


By ZACH JAFFE 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s 
water polo team traveled 
to California to take on a 
series of talented oppo- 
nents. The Blue Jays took 
on California Institute 
of Technology (CalTech), 
Pomona-Pitzer Colleg- 
es, University of Red- 
lands, University of La 
Verne, Claremont-Mudd- 
Scripps Colleges and 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (MIT). 

The packed four-day or- 
deal culminated with back- 
to-back doubleheaders and 
was completed with the 
Jays collecting three wins 
and three losses. 

The Jays opened up 
with a 20-5 trouncing 
of the host Beavers of 
CalTech. Thirteen differ- 
ent players scored for the 
Jays in what would be a 
blowout from the start. 
Hopkins started out on 
a 5-1 run and would not 
look back. 

They outscored the 


Beavers 8-0 in the third 
period and were able to 
get every healthy player 
into the game. 

Junior Giovanni Crag- 
notti led all scorers with 
five points while fresh- 
man Josh Kurtz, sopho- 
more Connor Johnson 
and junior Bret Pinsker 
added four points apiece. 

Next, the Jays took on 
the Pomona-Pitzer Sage- 
hens and were given a 
tough battle. Despite be- 
ing down 6-2 at halftime, 
the Jays battled back to 
make it a one-goal game 
with just under three 
minutes left. 

The Sagehens, howev- 
er, struck again to double 
the lead once more before 
a goal from senior Lang- 
don Froomer with 10 sec- 
onds remaining brought 
the lead back down to 
one. It was too little too 
late, as the Jays fell 10- 
9. The senior, Froomer, 
would lead the Jays in 
goals with three. Senior 
and co-captain Kevin Yee, 
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Women’s soccer falls 


By GABRIELLA RUSSO 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins wom- 
en’s soccer team took on 
Swarthmore College this 
past Saturday in their 
10th game of the season. 

Hopkins walked away 
with their first loss of the 


to rival Swarthmore 


Hannah __Lichtenstein’s 
cross in the 44th minute. 

Within the first 10 min- 
utes of the second half, 
Swarthmore took the lead 
when junior striker Kath- 
erine Zavez controlled 
a cross from freshman 
forward Marin McCoy 
at the top of the box and 


season to Swarthmore, shot it past keeper Clara 
who __re- Aranguren 
main un- in the 53rd 
defeated minute. 
in the Hop- 
Confer- kins con- 
ence and tinued to 
in their put pres- 
overall re- sure on 
cord Swarth- 
Tehee more, 
Blue Jays spending 
were on a  major- 
the board ity of the 
within rest of the 
the first game in 
five min- Swarth- 
Utes aot HOPKINSSPORTS.COM ™ Ore ‘s 
the game Senior Alaina Arthur's first-half half of the 
: when S€- goal ended the Jays’ shutout streak, field. 
| nior Alai- Hop- 
na Arthur kins’ mid- 
scored off of an assist fielders and forwards 


from freshman Kristen 
Hori, one-touching in- 
side the right post past 
Swarthmore’s __ keeper. 
| Arthur’s goal was the 
team’s first goal of the 
season, ending their 
shutout streak. 


of the when 
Swarthmore’s sophomore 


| midfielder Sarah Han- 
| cock scored the equal- 


izer off of junior forward 


kept the Swarthmore 
defense on their toes, 
with dangerous crosses 
and plays in the final 
third, but were unable 
to capitalize on any of 


the opportunities. 


game, making key 
plays in the second 
half to keep posses- 
sion and as well as an 
See WSOCCER, pace B11 


Field hockey splits 
contests on the road 


By TARIQ OMER 


| Staff Writer 


The Hopkins field 
hockey team was in ac- 
tion this past Thursday 
when they traveled to 


| Stockton University in 


New Jersey for their first 
competitive game against 
the Ospreys. 

The hosts made a sec- 
ond half surge, coming 
back from behind to win 
the game 5-3 and snap- 
ping a four-game losing 
streak to improve to a re- 
cord of 2-6. 

This was the final non- 
Conference game the Lady 
Jays will play this season, 
and the result leaves them 
with a 4-5 record. 

Hopkins started off 
the game in crisp fash- 
ion with senior Kiana 
Duncan putting the 
Lady Jays on the score- 
board after just 2:50 
minutes with a power- 
ful shot from the middle 
of the circle on an assist 
from freshman Grace 
Hillman, 

This was Duncan's first 
goal of the season and put 
Hopkins in the driver’s 
seat of the contest. 

Duncan was exuber- 
ant after scoring since she 
was aware what it meant 
for her as well as the team. 

“It was exciting, es- 
pecially because it came 
80 early in the game,” 
Duncan said. “We always 
want to score in the first 


’ 


_ five minutes, so I was just 


happy we put the ball in 
the cage.” 

After the 15:34 mark, 
Hopkins put in its second 
goal of the game to double 
the lead when freshman 
Megan Ophel sprung on 
her own rebound and 
buried her first career 
goal for Hopkins. 

Duncan and her team- 
mates had high hopes after 
this, but were still aware 
that their competition 
could strike at any time. 

“It was really good in 
the first half,” Duncan 
said. “We dominated 
until the last two min- 
utes or so.” 

The end of this domi- 
nance Duncan referred 
to was the goal that cut 
Hopkins’ lead in half 
just before the halftime 
whistle. Stockton’s Sar- 
ah Fisher finished off a 
play from sophomore 
Sarah Gawrysiak to 
put the Ospreys on the 
scoreboard for the first 
time that game. 

Going in with the ad- 
vantage at halftime, the 
Lady Jays had a mixture 
of confidence and vigi- 
lance on their minds, 

“We were confident, 
but we knew that [the 
score] wasn’t enough 
to secure a win,” Dun- 
can said. “One goal is 
never enough of a lead — 
in field hockey to feel 
‘safe, and I think it got 
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